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Notices of an increase of I0 

The Coal ; 
Strike Det cent. in wages and of a 
reduction of the price of pow- 
der to $1.50 per keg were posted at a ma- 
jority of the coal mines in the anthracite 
region before the end of last week, but if 
the operators expected to draw the strik- 
ers back to work at once by these conces- 
sions they were disappointed. By the 
side of each notice the local officers of the 
union posted a warning to the effect that 
the men must not resume work until or- 
dered to do so by the leaders of their or- 
ganization. Therefore the ranks of. the 
strikers remained unbroken, and many of 
those who had not obeyed the original 
strike order quit work. By the end of the 
week 138,000 of the 142,000 anthracite 
miners were idle and united in support 
of the strike movement. It was under- 
stoodthat President Mitchell of the union 
was inclined to favor an acceptance of the 
mine Owners’ concessions, but desired to 
wait until the offer should have been 
made by all the operators, and then to re- 
fer the matter to a convention of the 
strikers for a decision. On the 2d 
inst., at a great labor demonstration 
in Wilkesbarre, where 15,000 miners 
marched in a _ procession, he de- 
clared that the strikers had won their 
fight, but must wait for the action of a 
convention. Two days later those strik- 
ers whose resources had been exhausted 
began to apply for aid. On the 5th sev- 
eral of the individual operators who had 
asked the railroad companies for lower 
freight rates posted at their mines the 
notices of an increase of wages. There 
were then not many mines at which such 
notices were not to be seen, and it was 
understood that all the mine owners had 
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decided to make the same concessions. 
The notices say that the reduction of the 
price of powder to $1.50 is to be taken 
into account in determining a “ net ad- 
vance ” of Io per cent. On the morning 
of the 6th 2,000 men and 50 women 
marched to the mines at Lattimer, where 
they succeeded in preventing the em- 
ployees of Calvin Pardee & Co. from go- 
ing to work. The sheriff and his depu- 
ties offered no resistance and no blood 
was shed at this scene of the similar dem- 
onstration in 1897, when 22 strikers were 
shot. On the same day President Mit- 
chell announced at a meeting of 5,000 
strikers in Shenandoah that in a few days 
he would issue a call for a convention to 
pass upon the offer of the mine owners. 
The end of the great strike seemed then 
to be clearly in sight, altho it was expect- 
ed that a week would pass before a final 
decision could be reached. It is said in 
the mining districts that a large majority 
of the convention delegates will vote for 
the acceptance of the concessions set 
forth in the posted notices. The owners 
and operators are still determined not to 
recognize the union, but by the method of 
settlement which is now foreshadowed 
this question may be avoided. 
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The Political “og the publication of 
Campaign t. McKinley’s letter of 
acceptance, with its state- 

ments as to the Government’s policy and 
action concerning the Philippines, there 
have been signs that Mr. Bryan and his 
associates are inclined to discuss other 
issues at greater length and with more 
emphasis in their speeches, and to give to 
imperialism less prominence, altho they 
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do not lay it aside.. In his recent ad- 
dresses Mr. Bryan has sought to convince 
workingmen that the Republican party 
desires a large army in order that it may 
be available for the restraint and oppres- 
sion of organized labor, telling them that 
it is the purpose of the Republicans to 
station troops in'a fort near every large 
city “ to suppress by force the discontent 
that ought to be cured by legislation.” 
In his speech at Indianapolis to the Asso- 
ciation of Democratic Clubs last week he 
said: 

“ The laboring man asks for arbitration and 
gets a large army; he asks relief from govern- 
ment by injunction and gets a large army; he 
asks for protection from the blacklist and his 
answer is a large army; he asks for shorter 
hours of labor in order that he may have more 
time with his family and for the develop- 
ment of his mind, and his answer is a large 
army. 

On the Republican side the brief and 
forcible speeches of Senator Hanna have 
become prominent features of the cam- 
paign; he declares that the preservation 
of prosperity by the defeat of Bryan is 
the only great issue. Much time is given 
on both sides now to a discussion of the 
trust problem. In New York the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, Mr. 
Stanchfield, sharply attacks the so-called 
trust corporations, being apparently re- 
strained from following Bryan and the 
platform in denouncing the Government’s 
colonial policy by his own emphatic ap- 
proval of expansion in several speeches 
delivered last year. Having been re- 
proved by Bryan for not destroying the 
Ice Trust in New York, Gov. Roosevelt 
shows that the Attorney-General of the 
State has proceeded against that organi- 
zation with due diligence. Mr. Bryan 
asserts that the Republican chairman of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
is the president of a development com- 
pany that has “ gobbled up lands ” in the 
Philippine Islands. Senator Beveridge 
has publicly expressed his regret that in- 
dependence was promised to the Cubans, 
predicting that after the withdrawal of 
our troops “ revolution will follow revo- 
lution” on the island, and that within a 
few years we shall be forced for our own 
protection to assume the government of 
the Cuban people. The Gold Democratic 
party’s committee has issued an address 
urging all members of the organization 
to work for the defeat of Bryan. Among 


The Independent 


the published letters which have excited 
much interest are those of Andrew Car- 
negie, an earnest Anti-Imperialist, who 
supports the Republican candidates, and 
of Abram S. Hewitt, Democrat, who will 
vote for McKinley, and does not “see 
how a Democrat who is true to the inter- 
ests of Democracy can take any other 
course.” Mr. Schurz has resigned the 
office of president of the National Civil 
Service Reform Association in order that 
the reform cause may not be affected in 
public estimation by his conspicuous op- 
position to the policy of the administra- 
tion concerning other questions. 
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fiers The policy of the major- 
ia — ity in the Constitutional 

Convention which is to 
be held next month has not yet been for- 
mulated, but it is known that the conven- 
tion will be controlled by the revolution- 
ists, who demand absolute independence 
and are not willing that the United States 
shall exercise any power with respect to 
Cuba’s relations with foreign nations. 
The National and Republican parties 
have nearly all the delegates, and both of 
these organizations represent *the insur- 
gent element, the first exercising a con- 
trolling influence in the province of Ha- 
vana, while the second is the dominant 
party in the other provinces, Santiago 
excepted. They differ but little in policy 
and purpose. In Santiago the negroes, 
the most radical of the revolutionists, 
won a decided victory and celebrated it 
by processions that alarmed the conserva- 
tives. After the election the whites in 
that province declared that they were in 
favor of annexation. By fusion the Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Havana 
elected two delegates, under the provi- 
sions for minority representation, and the 
Board of Canvassers, in which the fu- 
sionists have a majority, has thrown out 
3,000 votes upon a charge of fraud. This 
action will be reviewed by the conven- 
tion, which may reverse it. A majority 
of the delegates elected in Havana are 
men of ability and not of. the extreme 
revolutionist type. The prospect is re- 
garded with misgivings by the conserva- 
tives, the Spaniards and the property 
owners generally, who fear that a gov- 
ernment controlled by the revolutionists 
will be an unstable one. There is a very 
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great increase in the number of pupils at- 
tending the schools. For example, in 
Artemisa, where there were only 24 pu- 
pils and one teacher last year, there are 
now 698 pupils and 1g teachers. All the 
schoolhouses in Havana are crowded. 
The new Secretary of Justice, Sefior 
Gener, has undertaken sweeping reforms 
in the courts and has removed several 
judges. This action was commended by 
a popular demonstration in which 8,000 
citizens of Havana took part. In Gen. 
Wood's annual report prominent subjects 
are assigned to department commanders 
and others who are familiar with them. 
Gen. Wilson says that in his judgment 
the Foraker resolution concerning the 
granting of public franchises should not 
be repealed until the civil government of 
the island is definitely established. Major 
Dudley, who writes about grants and 
concessions, thinks that the resolution 
should now be modified, in order that 
railroads, telephone lines and telegraph 
systems may be constructed. Referring 
to the Neely affair, he says: “It is un- 
fortunate for the Cubans and the United 
States that dishonest officials have been 
found among the Americans employed 
here. One dishonest, self-seeking, thiev- 
ing American has done more injury to 
these people at this critical stage of their 
governmental development than all the 
honest officials can undo.” Gen. Lee ar- 
gues in favor of the maintenance of the 
army canteens, declaring that they are 
beneficial in many ways. Col. Black, of 
the Engineer Corps, severely criticises 
the provisions of the Dady sewerage con- 
tract. At last accounts it seemed proba- 
ble that Col. Dady, a Brooklyn politician, 
would obtain the approval of the Havana 
Municipal Council for this project, which 
originally called for an expenditure of 
$12,000,000, but Gen. Wood will insist 
that the work shall be done in accordance 
with the requirements of the army engi- 
neers. The cornerstone of the first Prot- 
estant church (Methodist) to be erected 
i Cuba was laid in Matanzas a few 
weeks ago. 
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Nodepartmentof Chris- 
tian work has shown 
the remarkable devel- 
opment that is manifest in the student 
world. A comparison covering the past 
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five years shows that the goo student 
Christian associations in universities, col- 
leges and higher schools have increased 
to 1,400; the 45,000 members to 65,000; 
the 11,000 members of the Bible classes 
to 23,000; the 2,000:members of mission 
student classes to 5,000. Whereas there 
were then 10 national students’ move- 
ments, now there are 15, and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation unites all 
these different movements in a sympathy 
which has developed a world conscious- 
ness. Instead of 38 secretaries there are 
now IO1!, and the 21 buildings, valued at 
$400,000, devoted to the work of these 
associations, have increased to 39, valued 
at over $1,000,000. Five years ago there 
were 10 National Student Conferences 
attended by 2600 delegates: During the 
past year there were 20 such, with an at- 
tendance of over5,000. The 50 pamphlets 
and books published in the interests of 
the movement have grown to nearly 200, 
and the 6 periodicals, with a combined 
circulation of about 6,000, have increased 
to 13, with a circulation of fully 20,000. 
At that time the Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions had been organized in 
but two countries; now it includes stu- 
dents not only of all Protestant Christian 
lands, but of Asia, and more students 
have gone to the mission field during the 
past five years than during the preceding 
ten years. 
Js 


The discussion in the 
_Presbyteries over the 
question of the West- 
minster Confession has been quite ear- 
nest during the past few weeks. Any 
complete list is as yet unavailable, but ap- 
parently there is a strong majority in fa- 
vor of some change. There appear to 
be so far 29 against any change, while 
there are at least 43 in favor either of re- 
vision or a new creed. In some cases 
there is considerable difficulty apparent 
in deciding as to which form of change 
will be most acceptable, tho the advocates 
of a new creed are slightly in the lead. 
Among the prominent Presbyteries vot- 
ing against any change, the lead un- 
doubtedly belongs to New Brunswick, 
where Princeton Seminary holds sway. 
Dr. Duffield made a gallant fight for re- 
vision, but could not carry the day. 
Among the others in the same line are 
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Philadelphia, Long Island, Allegheny, 
St. Louis, Pittsburg, Columbus and 
Washington. The voters for revision 
include Logansport, Louisville, Peoria, 
Omaha and Kalamazoo, while a new 
creed is called for by Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Morris and Orange, 


Elizabeth, Syracuse, Utica and Wooster. - 


The New York Presbytery has postponed 
action until its meeting in November. In 
most cases the questions have been taken 
up in regular order (1) Revision of the 
present creed; (2), supplemental state- 
ment; (3), shorter creed; (4), dismissal 
of the whole subject. The New York 
Presbytery has decided to take up the 
fourth point first, and thus secure a clear 
vote as to whether any change at all is 
desired. So far as voted, but one Pres- 
bytery, that of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
expressed a preference for a supple- 
mental statement. In the discussion of 
the question, one point that has been con- 
stantly brought out, and which has evi- 
dently had considerable force, is that of 
the status of the lay officers of the 
Church, the elders and deacons. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to secure 
the service of some of the best men, be- 
cause of their unwillingness to accept a 
creed “ for substance of doctrine,” while 
they know perfectly well that there are 
some details in the system with which 
they have no sympathy. Of other ques- 
tions coming before the presbyteries that 
relating to the status of ministers who 
are not pastors seems to have been very 
generally disapproved. 
Js 

The publication early in the 
year of the statistics of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
showed a condition which called forth 
much comment. The number of conver- 
sions and accessions indicated that the 
Church was barely holding its own, if not 
indeed falling back, and there was con- 
siderable discussion in regard to the sit- 
uation. We find in The Christian Ad- 
vocate the figures reported by the spring 
conferences, and these seem to show that 
the situation, at least so far as they are 
concerned, is better than had been sup- 
posed. The total number in the 49 con- 
ferences for the present year of proba- 
tioners and members together is 1,118,- 
004, while the figures given for last year 
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are 1,162,774. Looking at the number 
of full members, which may, perhaps, be 
considered a better test, the present year 
shows 1,029,520, against 1,023,288 a year 
ago, an addition of 6,232, a little less than 
two-thirds of one per cent. Taking the 
probationers into the account, the total 
increase is 20,230, or a little more than 
one per cent. While this increase is not 
large and proportionally to the general 
increase in the country must indicate a 
falling off rather than an advance, it is 
regarded as satisfactory in that it shows 
a better situation than last year. It is to 
be remembered, however, that the num- 
ber of conferences reporting in the spring 
is much smaller than that of those re- 
porting in the fall, and those figures will 
not be available for six months more. 
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The report of Mr. 
George P. Anderson, 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at Manila, calls at- 
tention to some interesting facts. At the 
time of his entrance upon office in June 
of 1899 there were 31 schools conducted 
after the Spanish style, the methods of 
instruction consisting chiefly of “loud” 
study and recitation and parrot-like ac- 
quisition of knowledge, while a large 
portion of the time was directed to re- 
peating the catechism and other religious 
exercises. A single bright spot was the 
fact that in 14 of these, 8 half-day teach- 
ers of English had for the last two weeks 
of school taught English, for an hour 
only, in each school. Of these 30 schools, 
3 were distinctly and avowedly sectarian, 
and are still on the pay rolls of the de- 
partment, and at the same time receive 
more financial support than all the re- 
maining schools together. In the 36 
minor schools the Filipino teachers 
seemed at first to fear all innovation, but 
soon came to welcome the changes sug- 
gested. During the year 8 new schools 
were opened in unprovided districts. 
The important question of teaching the 
English language was taken up, with 
the result that during the entire year all 
of the schools received instruction in 
English for a considerable portion of the 
day. In 6 schools it is taught all day; 
in 23 schools half a day, and in 10 schools 
a quarter of a day. Even this is fe- 
garded as too little. The children and 
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the people earnestly desire an increase, 
and the superintendent urges that the 
teaching force be doubled. The rote sys- 
tem has been stopped, and the Spanish 
teachers are beginning to understand how 
to heip the children really to learn some- 
thing, and the people themselves seem 
to be highly pleased. American publica- 
tions in the Spanish language have to a 
considerable extent replaced the old 
books, and have assisted in changing the 
schools from what were practically Cath- 
olic Sunday. schools into something ap- 
proximating the actual American pub- 
lic schools. The process of transforma- 
tion, however, is by no means as yet com- 
plete. The teachers, while not of ex- 
tended experience, have almost without 
exception shown themselves bright, prac- 
tical, faithful, capable and _ successful, 
notwithstanding very many serious draw- 
backs. The school accommodations are 
very inferior ; the buildings are too small 
and insufficient in number, and it will be 
absolutely necessary to provide much bet- 
ter school room. The teachers number 
in all 149, of whom 24 are teachers of 
English, 86 are Filipino teachers, using 
Spanish in the 36 minor schools, and 39 
are Spanish teachers, 28 of them in the 2 
Jesuit schools and 11 in the Dominican 
girls’ school. The schedule of attend- 
ance varied from 4,079 in July of last 
year to 5,001 in July of the present year. 
The superintendent makes a number of 
recommendations, including an increase 
of salaries, the abolishing of sectarian 
schools, the erection of new buildings, 
the better organization of the school year, 
and the adoption of English as the teach- 
ing language; also the organization of 
English normal schools to train a corps 
of Filipino teachers. 
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Up to the close of last week 
there had been elected 481 
members of Parliament, 
of whom 322 are Ministerialists and 159 
tepresentatives of the opposition com- 
bined. The Ministerialist gains were 23, 
and those of the opposition 16. There re- 
main 189 constituencies to hear from, and 
It is generally believed that the returns 
from them will not seriously modify the 
result, so that the Government will have 
a working majority of not less than 150 
and perhaps as high as 160. This re- 
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peats the record of five years ago, which 
was considered a crushing defeat for the 
Liberal party. What makes the matter 
still more significant is that the poll is 
heavier, and the majorities returned for 
the Conservative candidates much larger, 
indicating a very general support of the 
Government policy by the great mass of 
the voters. London is almost solidly 
Conservative; Glasgow, which was one 
of the Liberal strongholds, has gone over 
entirely to the opposition party, and 
wherever there have been Liberal gains 
it has been due more to special reasons 
than to the power of the party itself. In 
very many cases the bitter attacks upon 
Mr. Chamberlain have simply redounded 
to his support, and he appears to-day as 
the most prominent and the strongest 
personal factor in English politics. It is 
significant that almost every Liberal whe 
has been prominent in his attack upon 
the Government for the conduct of the 
South African war has been defeated, 
even such a man as Captain Lambton, 
who was really the hero of the Ladysmith 
defense, and whose record in the war was 
of the highest. Ther are some interest- 
ing facts as to the personnel of the next 
Parliament. Labor is to be well repre- 
sented by Messrs. Burns, Keir Hardie 
and Bell, the latter being the employees’ 
representative during the recent Taff 
Vale Railroad strike. Keir Hardie’s suc- ° 
cess, it is stated, was quite unexpected. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson (Liberal), President 
of the United Kingdom Alliance for the 
Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, was 
defeated, to the surprise of every one. 
Conan Doyle and Augustine Birrell like- 
wise lost their election, but Professor 
Bryce, Winston Churchill, Gilbert Park- 
er, Arnold Foster, Sir George Newnes, 
Henry Norman, and others, will be pres- 
ent in the new Parliament. One of the 
few Liberals who has come in with éclat’ 
is the Right Hon. Herbert H. Asquith, 
one of the most pronounced imperialists 
and a comparatively young man, who 
held office in the Cabinet from 1892 to 
1895, the youngest man to hold such a po- 
sition since the days of Pitt. There is 
much Cabinet talk, but as yet nothing 
very positive. Mr. Labouchere was 
elected, but by a reduced majority, and it 
is supposed was saved by the fact that 
his Liberal imperialist colleague headed 
the poll and displaced the Unionist holder 
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of the second seat for that constituency. 

. No special returns for the Irish votes.are 
noted, altho it appears that the National- 
ists have not quite the success that was 
hoped for. Mr. John Howard Parnell, 
brother of Charles S. Parnell, has lost 
his seat. Mr. Kensit stood as a Protes- 
tant candidate without success, but polled 
enough votes to show that this factor in 
English politics may assume serious pro- 
portions. One paper remarked that “ if 
‘there are any more royal vists to Ire- 
land the bulk of the Nationalists will be 
unseated by their own friends.” 
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The French love for the 
spectacular was mani- 
fested recently in a way 
that has not merely dazzled the nation, 
but given a new proof of the substantial 
loyalty of the people to the Republic. A 
little time since the Cabinet conceived the 
idea of a dinner to all the mayors of 
France and invitations were sent out. 
Then the president of the Paris Munic- 
ipality got up a countermove, the plans 
being made in such a way as to show the 
Nationalists’ contempt for the President 
and the Ministry by omitting them en- 
tirely. As soon, however, as it became 
manifest what the situation was declina- 
tions came in on every hand, while the 
Government scheme was received most 
cordially. The 22d of September was 
selected as the day of the proclamation 
of the French Republic in 1792, and 
everything was directed toward a large 
manifestation of loyalty to the Republic. 
To the invitations sent out there came a 
generous response, and finally the Mu- 
nicipality entertainment was given up, 
nominally on the score of some technical 
error. The entertainment took the form 
of a breakfast in the garden of the Tuil- 
eries, and 22,000 of the mayors from 
all over France were entertained in 
style. A large part of the gardens was 
required for the tables, and the supplies 
were on an enormous scale, including 
50,000 bakers’ rolls, 150,000 plates, and 
about the same number of knives and 
forks, 100,000 glasses, and music, flags, 
tents, garlands, etc., galore. Everything 
went off without a break, and there was 
a most exuberant expression of loyalty 
and patriotism. President Loubet in 
his address of welcome took occasion to 
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pay a pleasant compliment to the army of 
the Republic, which had rendered possi- 
ble the liberty that they now enjoyed. 
He referred to the “passing quarrels 
which the exercise of liberty renders in- 
evitable,” “ the sacrifice of individual in- 
terests and sentiment,” and the union of 
“all good citizens in the pursuit of a 
triple ideal—an ideal of concord, of so- 
cial justice, of honor for the French 
name.” The Republic, he. affirmed, has 
always triumphed over its enemies and 
through its various trials it has always 
emerged victorious and stronger; mod- 
ifications may come, but the principles 
underlying the Republic are enduring. 
These and other similar expressions met 
with the heartiest of indorsement on 


every hand, and the reception which fol- _ 


lowed the breakfast gave occasion for a 
manifestation of loyalty in marked con- 
trast to the proposed scheme of the Mu- 
nicipality. 
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New Elections An imperial decree has 
i Miealiin ordered the dissolution 
of the Lower House of 

the Austrian Reichsrath, and a new elec- 
tion will take place soon. “The fact is 
made of increasing moment by a very 
strong, positive warning from the Em- 
peror, that if this new Parliament can- 
not manage to make government possi- 
ble by ceasing its own internal dissen- 
sions, he will be compelled to suspend 
the constitution. The latest Ministry has 
absolutely failed in its efforts to unite 
Czechs and Germans, and the clashing 
between the, parties grows worse rather 
than lighter, until the whole parliament- 
ary system has fallen into a state of ab- 
solute impotence. On a recent occasion 
the Emperor, addressing the president 
of the Polish delegation, announced very 
definitely that dissolution and the forth- 
coming elections were the last constitu- 
tional means that would be employed by 
the Government. There is not indicated 
in this any purpose of attempting a new 
broader suffrage law, so that it means 
apparently no more than a temporary ex- 
pedient adopted in the hope that time will 
show the absurdity and futility of the 
course that has been followed by the ri- 
val parties. That there is much prospect 
of an improvement of the situation un- 
der the new elections is not considered 
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probable. There will almost certainly 
be a still further influx of anti-Semites 
and Extremists both of the Czech and 
Germanic parties, so that the outlook is 
by no means reassuring. At the same 
time there is the utmost of uncertainty. 
and even the anti-Semitic leader, Dr. 
Lueger, says that nobody has the faint- 
est idea as to how the situation will de- 
velop. Naturally under the circum- 
stances everybody rests faith on the Em- 
peror, in whose ability to hold the situa- 
tion so long as life and strength con- 
tinue all have confidence. But he is get- 
ting to be an old man, now in his sev- 
enty-first year, has felt very keenly the 
perplexities of the past years, and is by 
no means the vigorous man that he has 
been. Another element in the situation 
is the fact that to suspend the constitu- 
tion in Austria will affect constitutional 
relations with Hungary, and the Hun- 
garians are already very weary of the 
everlasting strifes in Austria. 
a] 


Throughout the summer 
there have been the usual 
rumblings in the Balkan 
Peninsula with an occasional indication 
of an outbreak. This time the trouble is 
between Bulgaria and Rumania, Servia 
and Montenegro, having practically 
dropped out of view, and the occasion 
seems to be the machinations of a Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Committee. A 
certain Rumanian professor was assassi- 
nated some months ago under circum- 
stances which pointed very closely to the 
hostilities of the Macedonian-Bulgarians, 
for his interest and action in connection 
with the general development of Ru- 
manian interest. That interest is not at 
all territorial, but rather racial. In the 
mountains bordering on Macedonia and 
Bulgaria there is a large population 
called Koutzo-Wallachs, akin of race and 
ecclesiastical relations to the Rumanians 
and sharing many of their ambitions and 
sympathies. They are a quiet, indus- 
trial people, and not prone to interfere 
in political movements, and have not 
joined very heartily with the Macedonian 
agitators, and there has thus arisen a 
considerable amount of jealousy of them. 
There has also been considerable clash- 
ing along the border; a large number of 

ulgarians constantly cross into Ru- 
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mania, many students and merchants re- 
siding in Bucharest, while thousands of 
Bulgarian gardeners are annually em- 
ployed north of the Danube. This in- 
termingling has assisted the development 
of jealousies which the agitation of the 
Macedonian committee has increased. 
That that agitation has a specific thing 
in view may perhaps be doubted. It ap- 
pears to be directed more especially to- 
ward a general disturbance calling for 
international interference, which it is 
hoped will result in the absolute inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria and the assimila- 
tion with Bulgaria of Bulgarian-Mace- 
donia, much as Eastern Rumelia has 
been absorbed. The whole movement ap- 
pears to have been encouraged by a be- 
lief that Greece practically secured all 
she wanted from the Powers, and that 
the Bulgarians likewise, if they but agi- 
tate long enough, will accomplish the 
same purpose. It was apparently for this 
reason that Austria-Hungary joined Ger- 
many in withdrawing from the concert of 
Powers in the Cretan question, having 
an eye to possible disturbances in the 
Balkans. That there is immediate dan- 
ger of serious outbreak is not considered 
probable. Austria’s influence at Buch- 
arest is dominant, and Prince Ferdinand 
dare not offend St. Petersburg. Both 
Austria and Russia are sincerely desirous 
of peace, and it is scarcely probable that 
either will permit a protégé to embroil 
even a small section of Europe. 


& 


The outlook for harmony 
among the Powers is 
brighter than it has been 
at almost any time. The German Gov- 
ernment having been informed of the 
edict of the Chinese Emperor ordering 
the punishment of a number of princes 
and dignitaries for their support of the 
Boxers, accepts its authenticity and pro- 
poses that the Powers come to an agree- 
ment to instruct their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in China to examine and give 
opinion on three points: (1) Whether the 
list contained in the edict of persons to 
be punished is sufficient and correct; 
(2), whether the punishments proposed 
meet the case; (3), in what way the Pow- 
ers can control the carrying out of the 
penalties imposed. To this the United 
States Government has returned a cor- 
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dial assent, and it is understood that the 
other Governments have accepted the 
same. One significant element is that 
the German Government appears to have 
withdrawn somewhat from the drastic 
demands that it made at first, and to be 
willing to accept the good will of the 
Chinese Government. At the same time 
the French Government has sent out a 
note submitting certain points for con- 


sideration: (1) The punishment of the 


principal culprits to be designated by the 
representatives of the Powers at Peking; 


(2), the maintenance of the prohibition 


of the import of arms; (3), equitable in- 
demnities to States, to societies and in- 
dividuals; (4), a permanent guard for 
the Peking Legation; (5), the dismantle- 
ment of the fortifications; (6), military 
occupation of certain points on the road 
from Tientsin to Peking, so as to as- 
sure constant free passage between the 
capital and the sea. These conditions of 
the French Government are looked upon 
very much as the earlier conditions of the 
German Government as too drastic, and 
it is understood that the United States 
has intimated as much, holding that it 
is not to be expected that the Chinese 
Government would submit to such severe 
restrictions of its imperial independence. 
There appears to be an increasing har- 
mony between United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, each recognizing that 
the interests of all three are identical. So 
far as Russia is concerned there is a very 
definite denial of the report of the an- 
nexation of Manchuria, altho proclama- 
tions by Russian generals make that de- 
nial rather technical than real. There 
seems to be little, if any, doubt that Rus- 
sia intends to extend her power over the 
whole of that territory, at least such part 
of it as is directly connected with the 
railroads, and that practically includes 
the entire section. The general Chinese 
question has been somewhat complicated 
by the withdrawal of the Empress Dow- 
ager to Hsi fu, and the recognition 
of that place as the capital. Whether this 
will continue or not is uncertain, but the 
impracticability of easy communication 
with the European Powers makes this 
move a somewhat serious one. There 
are numerous reports of various counter 
political movements, such as. that Li 
Hung Chang has at last started for Pe- 
king under a specific Russian escort ; also 





that the Russians have handed back to 
the Chinese certain points occupied in 
the name of the allied Powers, without, 
however, consulting in any way with 
their associates, leaving thus the impres- 
sion that Russia proposes to carry out 
her own policy with China independently 
of any arrangements with the other Pow- 
ers. 

st 


The correspondence _be- 
tween Emperor Kwang 
Su, of China, and Emperor 
William, of Germany, is significant of 
the new conditions coming into interna- 
tional relations. The Chinese Emperor 
expresses his deep regret for the death of 
the German Minister, and says: 


Wilhelm and 
Kwang Su 


“By decree we order that sacrifice be made 
on an altar for the deceased, and Chief Secre- 
tary Kun Yang has been instructed to pour 
libations on the altar. The commercial super- 
intendents of the northern and southern ports 
have been ordered to take the needful meas- 
ures concerning the conveyance of the coffin 
of the deceased. When it reaches Germany a 
second offering shall be made on an altar. 

“Germany has always maintained the 
friendliest relations with China., We therefore 
entertain the hope that Your Majesty will re- 
nounce all resentment, so that peace may be 
arranged as soon as possible, and that univer- 
sal harmony be rendered possible for all time. 
This is our most anxious hope and our most 
ardent wish.” 


To this Emperor William replies: 


“TI have observed with satisfaction that 
Your Majesty is anxious to expiate according 
to the custom and precept of your religion the 
shameful murder of my Minister, which set at 
naught all civilization. Yet, as the German 
Emperor and a Christian, I cannot regard that 
abominable crime atoned for by a libation. 
Besides my murdered Minister, there have 
gone before the throne of God a large number 
of our brethren of Christian faith, bishops and 
missionaries, women and children, who, for 
the sake of their faith, which is also mine, 
have died the violent death of martyrs, and 
are accusers of Your Majesty. Do the liba- 
tions commanded by Your Majesty suffice for 
all these innocent ones ? I do not make Your 
Majesty personally responsible for the outrage 
against the legations, which are held inviolable 
among all nations, nor for the grievous wrongs 
done so many nations and faiths and to the 
subjects of Your Majesty of my Christian be- 
lief. But the advisers of Your Majesty's 
throne and the officials on whose heads rest 
the blood guilt of a crime which fills all Chris- 
tian nations with horror must expiate their 
abominable deed. When your Majesty brings 
them to the punishment they have deserved, 
that I will regard as an expiation which will 
satisfy the nations of Christendom.” 
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The Fall of Peking. 


By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY AT PEKING, 


HE marvelous rescue of our little 

colony has been flashed to you. 

Our experiences during a siege of 

two months will serve to fill many a mail 
bag. 

For more than a year the fanatical 
Boxers had been killing Christians and 
burning their villages with secret conniv- 
ance of the mandarins. They threatened 
to come to the capital and drive out all 
the foreigners. But nobody believed 
they would make the attempt. Early in 
June the storm cloud burst on us with 
startling suddenness. The railway to 
the South was torn up and our legations 
ordered a guard of marines front Tien- 
tsin. The little guard, only 414 for 
some eight legations, arrived in the nick 
of time, as the next day the track from 
Tientsin was also torn up. Their arrival 
certainly prevented a massacre, tho it did 
not prevent war and bloodshed. 

The people of each country had taken 
refuge under the flag of their legation. 
Churches and missions had been burned, 
as also legations in exposed quarters. 
Appeals to our naval authorities were 
made and as a first step toward rescue 
the forts at Taku were captured. This 
led the Chinese to declare war against 
all the powers concerned. 

On the 19th the German Minister was 
killed in the street while going to the 
Foreign Office. This showed that there 
was no hope of protection from that quar- 
ter, and the people in most of the lega- 
tions fled to that of Great Britain, which 
was large and capable of defense. 

There we were at once attacked by fire 
and artillery, government buildings be- 
ing reduced to ashes, in the hope of in- 
volving us. We fought the fires, how- 
ever, with success, so that they. did not 
reach the legation, and as to the artillery 
it was so poorly served that it did no 
great execution. 

Our guards and volunteers kept watch 
day and night, and now and then made 
a sortie to drive back the enemy. In 
these engagements we lost heavily, and 


in the course of eight weeks one-third of 
our force had been killed or wounded. 
Our food supply was reduced to the 
lowest ebb. Horses and mules to the 
number of eighty-eight were eaten, and 
we feared we should have to try the vir- 
tues of dog meat, which some of the Chi- 
nese affect to relish. In two weeks our 
bread would have run out, and we 
thought the Chinese, despairing of storm- 
ing our castle, counted on starving us to 
death. I say to death, for with such a 
foe there can be no surrender. We were 
wild with joy when, at 2 a. m. on the 14th 
of August we heard the machine gtins of 
our deliverers outside of the city wall. 
In the forenoon of the same day the 
Americans, under General Chaffee, came 
in through the water gate under the wall. 
The key of the situation was the wall 
between the Tartar and Chinese cities— 
all the legations being on the Tartar side, 
within easy range. On the outbreak of 
hostilities it was held by Chinese sol- 
diers, but the Americans and Germans, 
whose legations were nearest, aided by 
English and Russians, drove them back 
and camped on its top. . There they had 
a continual fight to keep their ground, 
but there was no thought of retreat, as 
that meant destruction in detail to the 
whole foreign quarter. Tho valiant deeds 
were done by men of other nationalities, 
the glory of holding the wall belongs 
chiefly to Captain Myers, of the ‘U. S. 
Marines, and to H. G. Squiers, Secretary 
of the United States Legation. 
In the British Legation were crowded 
a thousand foreigners and. as many Chi- 
nese. The Ministers generously gave 
free scope to the action of committees of 
defence composed of missionaries and 
women. Sevéral of our missionaries 
greatly distinguished themselves by their 
activity in fortification and procuring 
supplies, and in organizing labor. 
Messrs. Gamewell, Tewkesbury and Ho- 
bart deserve special mention. 
Distinctions of creed and nationality 
were merged in the presence of a com- 
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mon danger. Everybody tried to do 
something. Professors of our universi- 
ty shouldered rifles or wielded spade and 
shovel. Ladies joined the fire brigade, 
and passed buckets from hand to hand to 
fight the fire. ' They also made sand bags 
dozen after dozen, tearing up curtains 
and clothing to obtain material. The 
courage of the men was equalled by that 
of the women, who strove to look cheer- 
ful whether they felt so or not. Only 
one man went mad, and one, only one, 
woman fell into hysterics. 

About 1700 Roman Catholic and 400 
Protestant natives sought protection. 
They were mostly placed in the palatial 
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pletely as if he had been at the North 
Pole, he succeeded in keeping the enemy 
at bay. Some of the buildings were un- 
dermined and blown up with nearly a 
hundred converts in them. There is no 
brighter page in the history of the war 
than the defence of the Peitang Cathe- 
dral. 

The murder of German missionaries 
a few years ago gave the Kaiser a pretext 
for seizing a seaport. The seizure of 
the port exasperated the secret societies 
called Boxers, who combined the various 
forms of paganism against Christianity. 
The Government encouraged them, and 
finally incorporated them among the im- 


RESIDENCE IN BRITISH COMP“UND. 


This is one of severa! similar residences in the British Legation compound at Pekin in which the foreigners 
were besieged. All of the buildings are substantial brick structures. 


grounds of a Mongol prince adjoining 
the British Legation and defended by 
French, Japanese and Italian soldiers. 
Not only was it essential to our safety to 
keep the enemy out of those grounds, but 
the labor of the Christians in building 
barricades was indispensable. How they 
were to be fed was a serious question. 
But happily large stores of abandoned 
grain were found within our lines and 
siezed for their use. 

Some 2,000 more of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church found refuge in a cathedral 
two miles away. Bishop Favier, aided 
by forty marines, undertook to hold the 
position, and tho cut off from us as com- 


perial troops. Their fanaticism was con- 
tagious—mandarins, princes, and even 
the Empress Dowager, became convinced 
of their miraculous powers. Hypnotism 
and other magical tricks figured among 
their methods, and almost the whole 
population of the Northern provinces be- 
came enrolled in their anti-foreign 
league. 

Their manifesto charged foreigners 
with seizing Chinese territory, getting 
possession of the maritime customs, 
building railways and insulting the gods. 

It promised the aid of the gods, and 
declared that their votaries would be 
shielded from harm. Hence the cour- 
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The Fall of Peking 


age, amounting to madness, with which 
the Chinese Government made war 
against all the world. 

_Elements the most incompatible were 
fused into sudden combination by this 
outburst of savagery. The Japanese and 
Russians, tho on the verge of hostilities, 
buried their enmity for the moment and 
marched side by side to the rescue. 
French and Germans forgot their ancient 
feud and thought only of crushing the 
common foe. The Japanese, by their 
discipline and courage, showed them- 
selves worthy to march with soldiers of 
the cross in this new crusade. 

They now hold the northern half of the 
Tartar city. The Russians hold the in- 
ner city, where the palaces are situated, 
and their batteries are mounted on a 
beautiful hill in the Imperial Gardens. 
British troops are camped in the Temple 
of Heaven; United States troops in the 
Temple of Earth, and the whole city is 
divided into districts, under the banners 
of the invaders, who, while protecting 
life, have not scrupled to pillage. Half 
the people fled, and the abandoned prop- 
erty was too strong a temptation. 

“Mene tekel upharsin” is written on 
the palace walls. ‘ Weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting.” “ Doomed 
to be divided ” between half a dozen great 
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Powers. America claims no foot of soil, 
but I think we ought to take the fine isl- 
and of Hainan as a stepping stone to the 
Philippines. : 

Ten days have elapsed since the entry 
of our deliverers, and no one has come 
forward to negotiate. The empire itself 
appears to be abandoned to its fate, the 
Dowager and court having fled to the far 
West. Under the tutelage of foreign 
Powers a new China will spring up—old 
things are passed away. Behold, all 
things are become new. 

. Last Sunday people of all creeds joined 
in a Te Deum, and Dr. Smith in a spir- 
ited address cited ten proofs that the 
hand of God was in our deliverance. 
Can we forget the horrors of this siege! 
For myself, I cannot forget the kindness 
of the United States Minister and Mrs. 
Conger, who took me into their family 
during those trying days. Mr. Conger 
deserves a better post than that which 
he has filled with such signal ability. 

Professor Tower, of the university, 
was killed on June 19th, not long after 
the German Minister. To him and to 
Dr. Morrison, the Times correspondent, 
is due the credit of securing the Mongol 
Palace for our Christian refugees. Let 
his name be honored as a martyr for hu- 
manity. 

Pexinc, Cutna, August 24. 


Up Stream. 


By Clinton Scollard 
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BOVE the sand, the shingle, and the sedge 
A We wind at leisure with the winding stream; 
Here in the sun the singing shallows gleam; 

There deep pools darkle ’neath the lichened ledge. 
Swift water-spiders dart from edge to edge; 

A sudden fin shows like a silvery beam; 

And many a mossy bank invites to dream 
Where overhead boughs link in leafy pledge. 


While ever, as we fare, upon our ears 

Falls the rapt warbler’s passion o’er and o’er; 
Until a vision far-removed appears 

The fern-fringed path, the water, and the shore, 
For we are wandering up the stream of years 

Back to our youth and Arcady once more! 
Cuinton, N. Y. 
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Besieged in Peking. 
By the Rev. J. L. Whiting, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


[Weare glad tobe .able to give to our readers these extracts from a private letter of an old correspondent — 


Epiror. ] 


RITISH LEGATION, PEKING, July 
B 26th.—We have been cut off from 
all mail facilities for nearly, if not 
quite, two months. We know that some 
of the letters sent to the post office were 
burned up, but do not know exactly from 
what date to reckon. How much longer 
this blockade will last we cannot tell, but 
hope not many days, as we have heard 
that the relief army are half way from 
Tientsin here. So I will begin a letter, 
as I have just come into possession of 
some paper. 

No doubt you will have learned from 
telegrams that all mission premises (ex- 
cept Miss Down’s) in the city are burned. 
None of the missionaries now in the 
work have been killed, but Mr. James, of 


the Imperial University, was killed (no 
doubt) at the beginning of the siege, 
while Mr. Nestagarde a few days ago 
became insane and escaped outside the 


‘lines. It is not known what has become 
of him. Several civilians and about 
fifty soldiers have been killed, and about 
the same number wounded. 

The missionaries first collected at the 
Methodist compound, and would have 
held it against the Boxers, but could not 
hold it against Government troops. So 
we all came to the Legations, and the 
British Legation is the citadel of the po- 
sition, all except the soldiers and volun- 
teers having been gathered here, where 
we have been in a state of siege for five 
weeks. 

The first part of the siege we usually 
had an attack each day, and each night, 
sometimes more. The attacks varied in 
severity, but some of the night attacks 
(and some of the day attacks when they 
set fire to houses just outside the com- 
pound, hoping to burn us out) were suffi- 
ciently exciting, especially at first. We 
came to take them more coolly after a 
while. At night, when they made the 
most hubbub, they generally did the least 
harm. They evidently thought to frighten 
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us either to death, or to giving up our po- 
sition. The first few days they brought 
no artillery against us, but thought they 
could overcome us with fire and rifles. 
Afterward they trained several cannons 
upon us, firing about three thousand 
shot and shell among us. One day four 
hundred were counted, but it is amaz- 
ing how little damage was done by them! 
Some houses were badly riddled, but very 
few were killed or wounded by the can- 
non. . 

We did not think we should have to 
wait all this time for relief, and cannot 
now think how it can be that the naval 
authorities [at Taku] were right in 
bringing this crisis upon us when the con- 
ditions were such as they were. Still we 
have gone on from day to day, and have 
become less anxious as the time has gone 
by, rather than more so. If we had 
known when we came in that we must 
wait five or six weeks before we could 
be relieved I think most of us would 
have been ready to despair, for no one 
supposed the ammunition would hold out 
so long, even if other supplies held out. 
Nor would it have been thought possible 
to hold out against artillery. But we 
found an old cannon in a junk shop, and 
it has served us a good turn, and greatly 
astonished the enemy. Besides, our 
rifles will reach as far as the effective 
range of most of their cannon; and have 
driven them away from some of theif 
most damaging positions. 

July 28th.—I have been taking regu- 
lar duties in superintending the giving 
of food to the Christians who are work- 
ing on the fortifications. 

This leads me to say that the ministers 
at the beginning of the outbreak said 
they could not undertake to protect the 
Christians. But they soon found out 
that they needed the work of the Chris- 
tians for their own protection by build- 
ing fortifications. 

They have thus been forced to protect 
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The Benefits of Arbitration 


them. Another marvelous thing is that 
a missionary, Mr. Gamewell (Methodist 
mission), has been put in charge of the 
fortifying. On the general Committee 
of Safety there is a majority of mission- 
aries, and the superintendence of at least 
three-fourths of the necessary matters— 
pulling down dangerous houses, build- 
ing fortifications, countermining, get- 


‘ting food, grinding wheat, cooking and 


giving out rations to the workmen, etc.— 
has been in the hands of missionaries. 
We have heard of the killing of only a 
few of our Christians, but are in sus- 
pense about many. We have here in the 
Legation about fifty of those who were 
connected with us. 

August 15th.—At last the day of relief 
has come! We had a messenger in, who 
came from the troops when they were 
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half way from Tientsin. A letter from 
the Japanese General gave the dates 
where they expected to be the different 
days. . He arrived on the outside 
of the city on the date set. He chose to 
attack the Chi Hua gate, and pounded 
away there nearly all day. The British 
went to the Sha kuo gate, and blew it 
open at once, and arrived here in the 
compound, having come through the 
sluice gate. The first to arrive were the 
Sikh cavalry, and afterward the Welsh 
fusiliers. Afterward the Americans, 
who had climbed over the wall at the 
Tung pien gate, came in. As the suc- 
cessive numbers came in, there was great 
cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. 
There were also husky voices, and no 


doubt some tears were brushed away. 
Pexine, CHina. 


The Benefits of Arbitration 


By His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 


[These views of Cardinal Gibbons are obtained by his kind permission through a representative of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. They have special value just now in view of the coal strike and his active interest in the dispute involved in it, 


—EpiTor.] 


HRISTIANITY has created and is 
daily developing international 
law throughout the civilized 

world. Courts of arbitration are grow- 
ing in favor among Christian nations. 
Alexander VI was chosen by Portugal 
and Spain to arbitrate regarding their re- 
spective claims to the newly-discovered 
territory in the Western World. The de- 
cision of the Pontiff was very probably 
the means of averting a sanguinary and 
protracted conflict between these two ri- 
val nations. Instances of arbitration 
are multiplying’ in our own day. The 
dispute between Germany and Spain in 
teference to the Caroline Islands was ad- 
justed by Pope Leo XIII in 1886. The 
Samoan difficulty between the United 
States and Germany in 1889 was referred 
to a friendly conference held in Berlin. 
At the close of President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, an arbitration treaty be- 
tween Mexico and the United States was 
signed in Washington. By an act of 
Congress passed in 1888, the President 
is authorized to invite representatives of 


the Governments of South America, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and Hayti to an 
international conference in Washington. 
The very first proposition-to be discussed 
has reference to the adoption of meas- 
ures that shall tend to preserve the peace 
and promote the prosperity of the several 
American States. 

With the view of promoting the bless- 
ing of international concord, a society 
has been organized in this country. It 
was fitting that Philadelphia should be 
chosen as the seat of this society, for its 
very name signifies brotherly love. Its 
founder was an illustrious member of the 
Society of Friends, whose distinguishing 
characteristic is aversion to strife and 
the cultivation of peace and fraternal re- 
lations among mankind. 

In well-ordered society the disputes of 
individuals are settled not by recourse v 
to a duel, but to the law. Would it not 
be a blessing to humanity if national con- 
troversies were composed on the same 
principle, and that the just cause of a na- 
tion should be vindicated by a court of 
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arbitration rather than by an appeal to 
arms? Then to rulers, as well as to pri- 
vate litigants, could be applied the words: 


“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just.” 


And this amicable system, while protect- 
ing the rights of the weak, would not 
humiliate or wound the national pride of 
the strong, since it does not attempt to 
trench on the sovereignty or autonomy 
of any power. 

Let us cherish the hope that the day is 
not far off when the reign of the Prince 
of Peace will be firmly established on the 
earth, when the spirit of the Gospel will 
so far sway the minds and hearts of rul- 
ers that standing armies will yield to 
permanent courts of arbitration, that con- 
tests will be carried on in the council- 
chamber instead of the battle-field, and 
decided by the pen instead of the sword. 

Experience has shown that strikes are 
a drastic, and, at best a very questionable, 
remedy for the redress of the laborer’s 
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The Future of High Explosives. 


By Hudson Maxim. 


grievances. They paralyze industry, 
they often foment fierce passions, and 
lead to the destruction of property, and, 
above all, they result in inflicting griev- 
ous injury on the laborer himself by 
képing him in enforced idleness, during 
which his mind is clouded by discontent 
while brooding over his situation, and 
his family not infrequently suffers from 
the want of even the necessaries of life. 

It would be a vast stride in the inter- 
ests of peace and of the laboring classes 
if the policy of arbitration, which is now 
gaining favor for the settlement of in- 
ternational quarrels, were also availed of 
for the adjustment of disputes between 
capital and labor. Many blessings would 
result from the adoption of this method, 
for while strikes, as the name implies, 
are aggressive and destructive, arbitra- 
tion is conciliatory and constructive ; the 
result in the former case is determined by 
the weight of the purse, in the latter by 
the weight of the argument. 

Battimore, Mp. 


(Mr. Maxim, the well known explosives expert, was the first American inventor to become interested in the subject 
of smokeless powder. He was the first to bring the matter to the attention of the United States Government, and sub- 
mit samples for trial. During his experiments he built two powder mills at Maxim, New Jersey, a small place near 
Lakewood named for him. The superior character of the smokeless powder adopted by the United States Government 
is largely due to the efforts and inventions of Mr. Maxim. He has recently perfected a new high explosive termed 
Maximite, the Government tests of which have been very successful.—Epiror.] ‘ 


S the ax is to the woodman, so are 
high explosives to the engineer ; 
more, they are the ax and the 

spade with which he cleaves the mountain 
range to let the iron horse pass, and, like 
the Martian, cuts through the land a web- 
work of canals and water ways, uniting 
rivers and seas. With high explosives 
he smites the rugged ribs of the earth, 
and the yield of a day in mirferal wealth 
would shame Solomon in his glory. 
Since the time when the great Hannibal 
with fire and vinegar cut through the 
White Alps, and burst like an avalanche 
upon the fair fields of Italy, vast strides 
have been made in the science of over- 
coming obstacles to human progress, and 
in this work the blasting agent has 
played no minor part. 

Intellectual acuteness has always been 


much in measure with necessity, and it is 
obvious that nothing can so stimulate it 
as war, calling for the defense of life 
and home on the one hand, and offering 
on the other the coveted rewards of con- 
quest. No branch of industry has played 


so great a part in the civilization and en- | 


lightenment of mankind as the develop- 
ment of implements of war. The dis- 
covery and introduction of gunpowder 
called for a complete revolution in all 
military implements and _ operations. 
Since then improvements in weapons 
have kept pace with improvements in 
gunpowder. In the development and per- 
fection of gunpowder the genius of the 
world has been employed for a thousand: 
years, culminating in the production and 
perfection of the marvelous smokeless 
cannon powder of the present time, at 
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The Future of High Explosives 


the head of which that adopted by the 
United States Government unquestion- 
ably stands. 

The harnessing of that energy which 
can now hurl a half-ton bolt of steel 
through three feet of iron has been a 
giant task.: 

The modern high power gun in its 
building has itself reacted with immense 
advantage as a developer and builder of 
the arts and sciences. 

The fire in the grate is but a slow form 
ofexplosion. The singing of the flame is 
caused by a series of rapid, though mi- 
nute, explosions. If the fuel of the fire 
were finely pulverized and mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of air for its complete 
combustion, it would explode with the 
violence of gunpowder. This phenome- 
non has been illustrated in the blowing 
up of flour mills. The rapid spreading of 
the flame over the piers of the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Company in 
the recent disaster was probably due to 
the ignition of air-charged dust, hanging 
upon the walls and rafters. 

With the cheap production of liquid air 
and successful means for separating the 
liquid oxygen from the liquid nitrogen, a 
suitable combustible might be saturated 
with the liquid oxygen and employed as 
a high explosive, ranking in force with 
the strongest dynamite, while the liquid 
nitrogen could be utilized for maintain- 
ing the necessary low temperature of the 
oxygen cartridges to prevent loss by 
evaporation. 

Holes in rock, furthermore, could be 
preliminarily chilled with the liquid ni- 
trogen prior to being charged with the 
oxygen cartridges. This suggestion is 
offered to indicate a source of very cheap 
blasting agents adapted to certain pur- 
poses. We must, however, for various 
reasons, continue to look to nitro-com- 
pounds—derivatives of nitric acid—as a 
source of oxygen for explosive com- 
pounds for general commercial purposes. 

The enormous nitrate beds of Chile 
and Peru, to say nothing of the promis- 
ing prospect of the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by electricity with the di- 
rect synthetical production of nitric acid, 
guarantee an unfailing source of supply 
of combined oxygen for explosive com- 
pounds of the future. 

The ever increasing supply of glycerin 
as a by-product of soap manufacture and 
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the production of stearic acid gives us 
one ingredient which, combined with ni- 
tric acid, makes nitro-glycerin, and 
which in turn, combined with sawdust, 
infusorial earth, but generally with wood 
meal and Chile saltpeter, produces com- 
mon dynamite. If the nitro-glycerin be 
thickened with soluble guncotton previ- 
ous to the admixture of the wood meal 
and the saltpeter, we have forcite and 
allied compounds. 

Phenol is obtained as a distillate of 
coal, which, treated with nitric acid, 
forms picric acid, one of the most power- 
ful high explosives known to science. 
Again, cotton waste or wood fiber, treat- 
ed with nitric acid, gives us guncotton, 
an explosive ranking in force with the 
strongest dynamite. 

Considering the widespread applica- 
tion of explosives, their rapidly broaden- 
ing utilization, their varied and inex- 
haustible sources of supply, their reduced 
cost of manufacture, and the improve- 
ment of their character during recent 
years, we may confidently expect this 
evolutionary work of explosives will go 
on for some time to come. With the 
further education of civil and military 
engineers, new demands will develop the 
possibilities of explosive compounds. 
Perhaps the field where the greatest 
changes will be wrought in present meth- 
ods by the increased use of high explo- 
sives lies in naval and military opera- 
tions. 

We may often aid our reason in deal- 
ing with a complex problem by consider- 
ing it in a simple and analogous form. 

Suppose there existed in the sea an 
enemy of the whale, a hundredth part of 
his size, and capable of traveling at three 
times as great a speed; and suppose this 
fish were capable of inflicting a mortal 
blow upon the whale whenever he could 
get within range. It is obvious that the 
whale would soon become extinct. 

Over a large area in South Africa there 
exists a peculiar fly, whose bite is mortal 
to the ox. How obviously helpless be- 
comes the sluggish beast in the face of 
such an enemy. 

Place in the sea, where the ponderous 
armor-ribbed whale—the battleship— 
rides, large numbers of swift battleship 
destroyers costing only a tenth as much 
as the unwieldy monster and of three 
times its speed, which will be able to 
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strike a mortal blow whenever they can 
get in range, and the swish of the search- 
light would be as impotent in the defense 
of the battleship as the swish of the tail 
of the ox against the African fly. The 
naval leviathan would necessarily become 
extinct. 

The writer has perfected a material 
termed motorite, composed of the most 
powerful high explosive compounds, but 
which has been tempered so that it cannot 
explode, and its combustion may be con- 
trolled and regulated with the greatest 
nicety. He has also perfected means for 
utilizing the heat of the products of com- 
bustion for the evaporation of water—the 
steam and the products of combustion be- 
ing combined for driving a turbine. By 
this means a torpedo boat may be pro- 
vided with such a reserve of propulsive 
energy as to travel with almost any speed 
which might be desired. The torpedo 
boat could be constructed with nothing 
but a lookout tower and a long, thin rib 
or back, for observation and flotation 
purposes only, projecting above the wa- 
ter. 

The entire body of the boat would be 
submerged to a safe depth below the sur- 
face. The lookout tower would be small 
and a difficult target to hit, while the flo- 
tation structure would be dispensable, so 
that if shot away it could in no way vital- 
ly injure the craft. 

This boat could be so constructed, fur- 
thermore, that it would not need to be 
submerged more than the ordinary tor- 
pedo boat, except just before going into 
action. It could also be provided with 
steam engines and boilers, or other means 
of propulsion, independent of the energy 
derived from motorite; but, as only a 
comparatively low speed would be need- 
ed,except in emergencies, such propelling 
machinery might be made very light in- 
deed. As boilers would not be required 
for the production of steam with the mo- 
torite, it would be simply necessary to 
have sufficiently powerful auxiliary tur- 
bines and propellers for the utilization of 
this energy. 

A torpedo boat of this kind would be 
able to carry sufficient motorite for its 
propulsion at the rate of a mile a minute 
for half an hour. 

The motorite torpedo boat, sighting a 
battleship at a distance of ten miles going 
at a speed of twenty miles an hour, would 
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be able to overtake it at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. This would bring the 
torpedo boat upon the battleship within 
fifteen minutes. 

The battleship would be entirely help- 
less. The torpedo boat, traveling at such 
high velocity, with its lookout turret only 
a speck above the surface, would be com- 
paratively safe under the very guns of 
the battleship. 

The torpedo boat would not need to be 
sunk to its submerged position until it 
should come within range of the battle- 
ship’s guns, and the energy of the motor- 
ite would be proportionately conserved, 
When submerged, more power would be 
turned on to overcome the increased re- 
sistance of the water and to maintain the 
speed of the boat at a mile a minute. 

It is obvious that a torpedo boat, pro- 
pelled at such enormously high speed, 
would require to be armed with automo- 
bile torpedoes, capable, when launched, 
of traveling at an equal or greater veloc- 
ity than the torpedo boat itself. This end 
can be accomplished only by the employ- 
ment of motorite for the propulsion of 
the automobile torpedo as well as the tor- 
pedo boat. In an article of this length it 
is impossible to go into minor details of 
construction. Suffice it to say that the 
writer has already constructed and tested 
apparatus which fully demonstrates the 
practicability and utility of this means of 
propulsion, and is able to give assurance 
of the perfect feasibility and practicabil- 
ity of this method. The writer has en- 
gaged with him in making calculations 
and determinations, with a view to the 
application of this system to torpedoes 
and torpedo boats, some of the ablest me- 
chanical engineers and marine architects 
in this country. 

There is to-day a greater demand for 
increased speed for short emergency runs 
of torpedoes and torpedo boats than for 
anything else in naval engineering. 

Motorite has but one disadvantage— 
that of expense. It would probably cost 
$25,000 in fuel for a torpedo boat to run 
at full speed for half an hour. But as 
such a boat would overtake the swiftest 
battleship with a ten miles’ handicap in 
fifteen minutes, with an expense in fuel 
of $12,500, the expense would be s0 
slight in comparison with the advantages 
af sinking the battleship as to be of no 
appreciable account. In fact, a dozen 
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such boats, making a run together for 
the destruction of a battleship, with an 
aggtegate expenditure in fuel of, say, 
$150,000, would entail an expense of 
comparatively no importance. Even if 
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two or three of the torpedo boats were to 

be destroyed by the battleship in the en- 

counter, before she herself were sunk, the 

total cost would still be relatively trifling. 
Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


Revision of the Presbyterian Confession 
By Professor John T. Duffield, D.D., LL. D., 


Or Princeton UNIVERSITY. 


1. A distinctive characteristic of the 
Presbyterian Church as a_ separate 
branch of the Church of Christ is: its 
bond of union is a@ common faith for- 
mulated in a Confession stating what 
Presbyterians believe to be the teaching 
of Holy Scripture. 

2. There are three distinct uses of a 
Confession of Faith: First, to bear wit- 
ness to what Presbyterians believe to be 
the truth taught in the Scriptures; sec- 
ond, for the religious instruction of the 
members of the Church, including the 
children, as mentioned in the Directory 
for worship; third, to secure “ sound- 
ness in the faith ” of office-bearers, espe- 
cially the ministry, the Confession being 
the Standard. 

3. Fidelity to the truth demands that 
the Confession of Faith of a Confessional 
Church should state as fully and accu- 
rately as possible the actual faith of the 
Church. Does the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States to-day fulfil this require- 
ment ? 

4. Facts are stubborn things. They 
may be ignored; they cannot be undone. 
Unwillingness to give them unprejudiced 
consideration is unwisdom. 

The following are indisputable facts: 

(1) Ten years ago two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries deliberately expressed their 
desire for a revision of the Confession. 

(2) Altho many in the Assembly of 
1890 did not personally desire revision, 
in view of the desire for it so generally 
expressed, the Assembly with entire 
unanimity recognized that the interests 
of the truth and the peace of the Church 
rendered a revision advisable, and took 
action accordingly. To secure a com- 
mittee competent and representative of 
the entire Church, a special Committee 


of One from each Synod was appointed 
to select and nominate a Revision Com- 
mittee. Among the eminent ministers 
selected were representatives of all our 
theological seminaries. A large pro- 
portion of the elders selected were law- 
yers of high rank in their profession, in- 
cluding several eminent jurists. No 
more competent committee could then 
or now be selected. The report of the 
Nominating Committee was unanimous- 
ly adopted by a rising vote. 

5. It is not necessary to recite in de- 
tail the result of this important action of 
the Assembly—the patient, painstaking, 
fidelity of the committee; their report, 
after two years’ deliberation including a 
conference with the Presbyteries, rec- 
ommending, with a remarkable degree of 
unanimity, twenty-eight changes in the 
Confession; the submission of these 
changes to the Presbyteries under pe- 
culiarly unfavorable adventitious cir- 
cumstances—a pending trial for heresy 
and doubt as to the constitutionality of 
the Revision Committee. With the pos- 
sibility of involving the Church in litiga- 
tion in case the proposed amendments 
were adopted, it is not strange that 45 
Presbyteries declined to vote on the 
amendments, and upward of 60 voted 
against their adoption. Nevertheless, of 
the 175 voting Presbyteries, more than 
100 recorded their approval of 26 of the 
28 amendments. 

6. Two important facts were made 
manifest by the revision of 1890-1892: 
First, that there were good and suffi- 
cient reasons for the desire for revision 
so generally expressed in 1890; second, 
that the Confession does not state as 
fully and accurately as possible the ac- 
tual faith of the Church. 

7. The stubbornness of fact being as 
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it is, and the power of truth being what 
it is, the incomplete result of the move- 
ment for revision in 1890-1892 could not 
be final. Further agitation on the sub- 
ject was inevitable because reasonable 
and righteous. Had not the Church been 
wearied with the distracting and pro- 
tracted excitement of a heresy trial, and 
also the extended and more or less ex- 
citing discussion of the 28 revision over- 
tures, the motion of Mr. Junkin in 1892 
would have been immediately renewed. 
Under the circumstances, however, im- 
mediate action for revision was not 
deemed advisable. Soon after the 
Church was virtually challenged to an- 
other trial for heresy. This resulted in 
an exciting agitation which was but re- 
cently terminated. 

8. When a body is in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium a slight disturbance 
will produce a decided movement toward 
stability. The intemperate denunciation 
of a statement in the Confession by a con- 
spicuous minister nominally Presbyte- 
rian, followed by his sensational with- 
drawal from the Church, was the occa- 
sion, not the cause, of the present move- 
ment for a restatement of the faith of 
the Church. The reopening without fur- 
ther delay of the Confessional question 
left unsettled in 1893 was felt to be de- 
sirable. Accordingly 38 Presbyteries 
overtured the Assembly on the subject. 
After due deliberation and discussion 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures, 
appointed without reference to this ques- 
tion and representing the different sec- 
tions of the Church, unanimously rec- 
ommended that the matter of a restate- 
ment of the faith of the Church be sub- 
mitted to the Presbyteries. By a de- 
cided vote of the Assembly the recom- 
mendation was adopted. 

g. In response to the communication 
from the Assembly’s committee I would 
-prefer the following statement: Thzt in 
view of all the facts and considerations 
that should be taken into account, some 
restatement of the faith of the Church is 
desirable, and that the most speedy and 
satisfactory solution of the Confessional 
problem would be reached by submit- 
ting to the Presbyteries the amendments 
recommended by the Revision Commit- 
tee of 1892, so far as approved by a ma- 
jority of the voting Presbyteries, with 
such provision for the amendment of 
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Chapter III as might be deemed advis- 
able. 

10. A vote that a revision of the Con- 
fession is not desirable is, in general, a 
solemn declaration that it is not desir- 
able that the Confession of Faith of our 
Church should state as fully and accu- 
rately as possible the actual faith of the 
Church. 

11. A vote against any revision is a 
solemn declaration of preference for a 
form of statement of the doctrine of Pre- 
destination that admits of the interpreta- 
tion, and is as it is that it might admit of 
the interpretation, that in the exercise of 
his sovereign power, God predestinated 
some men to everlasting life and fore- 
ordained others to everlasting death, re- 
garded not as sinners, but as mere creat- 
ures—a theory which Dr. Charles Hodge 
pronounces “inconsistent with the 
Scriptural exhibition of the Divine at- 
tributes; ” instead of the form of state- 
ment of the doctrine by Augustine, ex- 
pressed in the Gallican Confession by 
Calvin, explicitly stated in the Canons 


.of the Synod of Dort, the doctrinal 


standard of the Reformed Church of 
Holland and the United States, and im- 
plied in the Shorter Catechism—namely, 
that, mankind having fallen, and being 
thereby sinners, some were elected to 
everlasting life in the exercise of Divine 
mercy, others not elected in the exercise 
of Divine justice—the doctrine taught in 
all our theological seminaries, and the 
common faith of the Church to-day. 

12. A vote against any revision is a 
solemn declaration of preference for the 
retention of the expression, “ elect in- 
fants,” which admits of the interpreta- 
tion, and was adopted because it admits 
of it, that some infants dying in infancy 
are foreordained to everlasting death; 
instead of the unambiguous statement: 
“Infants dying in infancy are included 
in the covenant of grace ”—the doctrine 
contained in the Theologies of Hodge 
and Shedd, taught in all our seminaries, 
and the common faith of the Church to- 
day. 

13. A vote against any revision is a sol- 
emn declaration that the voter does not 
desire that our Confession should con- 
tain a declaration of the love of God for 
all men, and the duty of the Church to 
preach the Gospel to every creature, the 
reason for not desiring such a statement 
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being that in a Presbyterian Assembly in 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
there were those who did not believe in 
the love of God for all men, maintaining 
that in John 3:16, “the world” meant 


§ the elect. 


14. A vote against revision is a sol- 
emn declaration that a connected, formal- 
ly didactic statement in the Confession 
of the Person and work of the Holy 
Spirit is not desirable. 

15. A vote against revision is a sol- 
emn declaration of the following addi- 
tional preferences: (1) The retention in 
the Confession of the statement that it is 
sinful to refuse to take an oath when re- 
quired to do so by a civil magistrate; 
(2) the retention of the statement that 
“the Pope of Rome is antichrist, the man 
of sin and son of perdition;” (3) for 
“papists and other idolaters,” instead of 
“adherents of false religions;” (4) for 
“damnation,” instead of “ condemna- 
tion; ” and in a number of other particu- 
lars a preference for the phraseology of 
the Westminster divines instead of that 
recommended, in many instances with en- 
tire unanimity, by the Revision Commit- 
tee. 

16. It is neither a good nor sufficient 
treason for opposing revision that office- 
bearers are not required to accept the 
ipsissima verba. For first, if the only 
purpose of the Confession were its use 
in the ordination of office-bearers it 
would be none the less desirable that the 
ipsissima verba state as fully and accu- 
rately as possible the actual faith of the 
Church. Second, the objection has no 
televancy to a proposition to amend the 
Confession by the addition of a new 
Chapter, such as that on “ The Gospel.” 
Third, it wholly ignores the use of the 
Confession in the religious instruction of 
the members of the Church, and also its 
use as a testimony to: other Churches, 
and the world as to what Presbyterians 
move is the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ure, 

17. The question at issue is not a 
question of orthodoxy. The intimation 
that the revision proposed would in any 
Way impair the integrity of the Calvinis- 
tic system is wholly unfounded, is mis- 
leading, and should be scrupulously 
avoided. The character of the Revision 
Committee and their unanimous declara- 
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tion settles the question beyond the pos- 
sibility of excusable misapprehension. 

18. The fact that there are those who 
desire a new Creed that might impair 
the integrity of the Calvinistic system 
and would not assert the Confessional 
doctrine of inspiration, is neither a good 
nor sufficient reason for opposing a re- 
vision that does not impair the integrity 
of the Calvinistic system and retains the 
Confessional doctrine respecting the 
Scriptures, much less is it a reason for 
voting on the question of revision with 
the new Creedists. Ecclesiastical as 
well as secular politics makes strange 
bed fellows. The anti-revisionists are a 
“ fusion ” of ultra-conservatives and lib- 
erals. The former oppose revision un- 
der the delusion that they are promoting 
orthodoxy by retaining in the Confession 
hyper-Calvinistic statements with the 
understanding that they may be repu- 
diated. The latter, with more of the 
wisdom of this world than their inconse- 
quent thinking allies, oppose revision, 
knowing that an unrevised Confession 
means a mew doctrinal Standard— 
whether nominally “a new Creed” or 
the less revolutionary designation, “a 
declarative statement,’ and whether in 
terms “ substitutional ” or “ supplement- 
ary "—that will supersede the Confes- 
sion. In any serious conflict, whether in 
defense of civil rights or of the faith, it 
is not wisdom to do what the adversary 
wishes you to do. ; 

18. Opposing revision is no evidence 
of zeal for orthodoxy. One of the most 
conspicuous anti-revisionists in 1892, 
and now, avowed his approval of the ac- 
tion of the Presbytery of New York in 
deciding, that published heresies so 
flagrant that one General Assembly in 
terms and another impliedly, with vir- 
tual unanimity, requested their author 
peaceably to withdraw from the Church, 
were consistent with subscription to our 
standards. There are others than old 
Dr. Beecher who have reason, as he said 
he had, to thank God that consistency 
was not essential to salvation. 

19. Revision is opposed on the ground 
that an historical document so vener- 
able as the Westminster Confession 
should not be marred by amendment, 
but should be preserved in its integrity. 
The objection is wholly irrelevant to the 
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issue. No action of Presbytery or Gen- 
eral Assembly can mar or mend the West- 
minster Confession as an historical doc- 
ument. What is written is written, The 
Confession under discussion is the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States in this year 
of our Lord, 1900. It is constitutional- 
ly amendable and has been amended. It 
purports to state the faith of the Church 
to-day. The question, therefore, has 
nothing to do with the venerableness of 
the antiquity of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, or its logical symmetry, or its rhet- 
orical lucidity and “ winsomeness,” but 
simply this: Does the Confession of Faith 
of our Church state as fully and accu- 
rately as possible the faith of the Church? 
We may, however, say it would not mar 
but mend the Confession to omit supra- 
lapsarian Predestination and “ elect in- 
fants ” and insert a chapter on the Gos- 
pel and the Person and work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

20. The position is not ethically de- 
fensible that while there are undoubtedly 
changes in the Confession that would be 
desirable, any change under existing cir- 
cumstances would be untimely. In sa- 
cred no less than in secular matters, when 
required to make a statement it is al- 
ways timely to state what we believe to 
be the truth. 

21. The Confession revised as recom- 
mended by the Committee bears a rela- 
tion to the present Confession analogous 
to that of the Revised Version of the 
Scriptures to the Common or Accepted 
Version. On a question of textual ac- 
curacy or grammatical. translation the 
former version is the more authoritative. 
On a question as to the faith of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States to- 
day, the Confession as revised is more 
authoritative than the unrevised Confes- 
sion, and would be so recognized by our 
ecclesiastical courts. No one will ever 
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be condemned for heresy, or even accused 
of it, for teaching as recommended by the 
Revision Committee. Is it not desira- 
ble that our nominal standard should cor- 
respond in form with the actual? 

22. Some prefer retaining the Confes- 
sion in its present form and accompany- 
ing it with explanatory footnotes or sup- 
plement of objectionable phraseology. 
No reason can be given for such explana- 
tory statements that would not be of 
equal, or rather greater, validity for an 
emendation of the text; especially as the 
only “explanation ” that can be given is 
that the phraseology in question is not 
now interpreted to mean what it is gener- 
ally understood to mean, and is as it is 
that it might be so understood. 

23. Some prefer retaining the Confes- 
sion in its present form, and accompany- 
ing it with a declarative statement of the 
faith of the Church to-day. What inter- 
est of the Church or of the truth would 
be promoted by thus making permanently 
conspicuous objectionable statements and 
the defects of the Confession? 

24. In adopting the changes recom- 
mended the Revisers were influenced by 
noother consideration than the merits and 
advisability of the amendments pro- 
posed. In view of the competency of the 
Revisers for the duty assigned them, 
their unquestionable loyalty to the sys- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Confes- 
sion, and their official character as rep- 
resentatives of the entire Church there is 
no reason to believe that if the changes 
recommended were submittd to the Pres- 
bvteries to be considered and approved 
or disapproved on their merits—as they 
never yet have been—they would be ap- 
proved with the same degree of unanim- 
ity as that with which they were adopted 
by the Revision Committee. A decided 
advance would thus be made toward the 
settlement of the present perplexing Con- 
fessional question. 

Princeton, N. J. 
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The Palace at Santa Fé. 


By L. Bradford Prince, LL.D, 


PRESIDENT OF THE Historica Society oF New Mexico. 


N this republican land of ours there is 
just one Palace. It is in our most 
historic city—Santa Fé—and it has 

seen more history, itself, than any other 
building in the country. 

It is not a palace because of its size or 
magnificence, but because for three cen- 
turies it has been the seat of power over 
a vast domain, which for many long 
years was called a Kingdom. 

It has seen change after change in the 
race and the nationality of those who 
have ruled within it; those who have 
been prisoners within its walls have re- 
turned conquerors; and its experience, if 
it could relate it, would be a sermon on 
the mutability of human things and th 
vanity of human ambitions. 

No one can tell how many scenes of 
revelry and gaiety, or of gloom and suf- 
fering, this structure has seen. Here 
was the reception room of the Governor, 
and here the dungeon of the political 
prisoner ; here expeditions were arranged 
and conspiracies were planned. 

The date of its erection has generally 
been fixed at 1598, tho recently some 
writers have thought that a few years 
too early; there is no doubt, however, 
that it was in existence before the first 
English settlements on the Atlantic 
Coast. The destruction of the ancient 
archives in the days of the Pueblo Rev- 
olution, makes some of these early dates 
a little uncertain, and probably until 
some absolute authority can be shown for 
a different time we may as well hold to 
the belief that has come down to us 
through generations, and continue to 
write the year as 1598. With this as a 
starting point, it antedates the settlement 
of Jamestown by nine years, and that of 
Plymouth by twenty-two, and it is im- 
portant to observe that it has stood dur- 
ing the two centuries since its erection, 
not as a cold rock or monument, with no 
claim upon the interest of humanity ex- 
cept the bare fact of its continued exist- 
ence, but as the living center of every- 
thing of historic importance in the South- 


west. Through all that long period, 
whether under Spanish, Pueblo, Mex- 
ican or American control, it has been the 
seat of power and authority. Whether 
the ruler was called viceroy, captain- 
general, political chief, department com- 
mander, or governor, and whether he 
presided over a kingdom, a province, a 
department, or a Territory, this has been 
his official residence. 

Without disparaging the importance of 
any of the cherished historical localities 
of the East, it may be truthfully said 
that this ancient palace surpasses in his- 
toric interest and value any other place 
or object in the United States. 

From here, the chronicle tells us, - 
Ofiate started in 1599 on his adventurous 
expedition to the Eastern plains; here, 
seven years later, eight hundred Indians 
came from far-off Quivira to ask aid in 
their war with the Axtaos; from here, in 
1618, Vincente de Saldivar set forth to 
the Moqui country, only to be turned 
back by rumors of the giants to be en- 
countered; in one of its strong rooms, 
the commissary-general of the Inquisition 
was imprisoned about 1664 by Governor 


‘Diego de Pefialosa; within its walls, for- 


tified as for a siege, the bravest of the 
Spaniards were massed in the revolution 
of 1680; here, on the 19th of August of 
that year, was given the order to execute 
forty-seven Pueblo prisoners in the 
plaza which faces the building; here, but 
a day later, was the sad war council held 
which determined on the evacuation of 
the city ; here was the scene of triumph of 
the Pueblo chieftains as they ordered the 
destruction of the Spanish archives and 
the church ornaments in one grand con- 
flagration; here De Vargas, on Septem- 
ber 14th, 1692, after the eleven hours’ 
combat of the preceding day, gave thanks 
to the Virgin Mary, to whose aid he at- 
tributed his triumphant capture of the 
city; here, more than a century later, on 
March 3d, 1807, Lieutenant Pike was 
brought before Governor Alencaster as 
an invader of Spanish soil ; here, in 1822, 
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the Mexican standard, with its eagle and 
cactus, was raised in token that New 
Mexico was no longer a dependency of 
Spain; from here, on the 6th of August, 
1837, Governor Perez started to sub- 
due the insurrection in the North, only 
to return two days later and to meet his 
death on the oth, near Agua Fria; here, 
on the succeeding day, Jose Gonzales, a 
Pueblo Indian of Taos, was installed as 
Governor of New Mexico, soon after to 
be executed by order of Armijo; here, in 
the principal reception room, on August 
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The building is about 300 feet in 
length, by 40 feet in depth, and occupies 
the entire north side of the Plaza. It is 
one story in hight, and built of adobes, to 
which time has given the hardness and 
solidity of stone. Its walls are general- 
ly about three feet in thickness, but one 
of these exceeds that figure by over a 
foot, and of late years a capacious closet 
has been formed by cutting into one of 
the partition walls, without in the least 
impairing its strength. 

All along the front runs a high and 
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GOVERNOR’S PALACE, SANTA FE, N. M. 


12th, 1846, Captain Cooke, the American 
envoy, was received by Governor Ar- 
mijo, and sent back with a message of 
defiance ; and here, five days later, Gen- 
eral Kearny, formally took possession of 
the city, and slept, after his long and 
weary march, on the carpeted earthen 
floor of the palace. 

In our own day and generation, here, 
in 1879 and 1880, General Lew Wal- 
lace, then Governor of the Tefritory, 
finished the writing of that marvelous 
compound of history and imagination, 
which has given him a literary celebrity 
above that he achieved as a soldier and 
statesman—the famous “ Ben Hur.” 


wide portal which gives to the building 
an imposing appearance, and affords a 
grateful shade in the summer and shelter 
from the snows and winds of the inclem- 
ent season. 

While the “ Palacio ” has been the seat 
of the Government through all of its his- 
tory, yet the use of its various rooms, and 
even their arrangement, has differed 
largely from time to time. 

It may be roughly divided into three 
parts, the central one of which has from 
time immemorial been the official resi- 
dence of the Governor, while the remain- 
der has afforded accommodation to leg- 
islatures, courts, and civil and military 
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The Palace at Santa Fe 


officers. The Governor’s portion con- 
sits of a wide hall, on the east side of 
which is the large reception room which 
is the scene of so many historic oc- 
currences, and an office, in front; and 
an immense dining-room and a kitchen 
in the rear. On the west of the hall are 
four fair sized rooms, generally used for 
family purposes. Governor Wallace, 
however, used the front room on this 
west side as an office, and the one im- 
mediately behind it for his literary work, 
and this is now called the “ Ben Hur” 
room, and is a kind of Mecca to his spe- 
cial admirers. Not an excursion party 
of tourists visits the city in which there 
are not some who will not be satisfied till 
they have visited this particular object of 
interest. 

In the reception room, a little more 
than half a century ago, Governor Mar- 
tinez killed a Ute chief, who had insulted 
him by taking hold of his beard; and it 
was here also that Governor Armijo re- 
ceived the American envoy. 

In this same apartment occurred the 
celebrated meeting between Governor 
Alencaster and Lieutenant Pike on 
March 3d, 1807, of which the latter has 
given so graphic a description. It will 
be remembered that Pike had been sent 
by the United States Government to ex- 
plore the southwestern portion of the 
newly acquired Louisiana purchase, and 
after discovering the great peak which 
bears his name, and seeing his little com- 
pany suffer intense hardships from the 
rigor of the winter in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, had built a small fort on what he 
supposed were the head waters of the 
Red River. In reality he had established 
himself on a branch of the Rio Grande, 
having unwittingly invaded Spanish ter- 
ritory. His little expedition was brought 
down to Santa Fé by a force sent out by 
the New Mexican Governor, who evi- 
dently supposed they were a band of 
marauders; which perhaps was _ not 
strange, as not one of the company pos- 
sessed a hat, and their clothing was of 
the most motley character. 

On entering the city, Pike was con- 
ducted to the Palace, where he says “‘ we 
were ushered in through various rooms, 
the floors of which were covered with 
skins of buffalo, bear, or some other ani- 
mal. We waited in a chamber for some 
time until His Excellency appeared, when 
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we arose and a conversation ensued in 
French.” 

One of the “ objects of interest ” often 
shown to tourists, in the Palace, is the 
room in which Pike is said to have been 
imprisoned; but his own history of his 
exploits unfortunately destroys the ro- 
mance attached to this narrow chamber, 
as it does not appear that he was im- 
prisoned at all; but, on the contrary, 
treated with all courtesy. 

The Governor’s part of the Palace 
does, however, contain two cell-like 
apartments, which were used as prisons 
for many long years, and could tell 
strange stories if they could speak. The 
Governor was as nearly an absolute au- 
tocrat as any one not an actual monarch 
could well be. There was no legisla- 
ture or court to interfere with his au- 
thority, communication with Mexico and 
the mother country was only had twice 
in the year owing to the danger of In- 
dian attacks; so that he ruled very much 
according to his own sweet will. Those 
who displeased him were quietly incar- 
cerated, and if the offense was serious, a 
summary execution in the yard behind 
the Palace prevented its repetition. In 
making a garden in this place, within a 
few years, human bones were frequently 
found near the surface; and probably 
were the last memontos of those who 
had unfortunately offended the powers 
that be. The western end of the Palace, 
under the Spanish régime, was used by 
the military guard. In later days it has 
been the United States Depository, the 
Marshal’s office, etc., and is now. occu- 
pied by the city post office. The rooms 
at the extreme east, were, for many years, 
the Legislative Halls, the Upper House 
occupying the front room and the Low- 
er House that in the rear. The former 
was also for a considerable time used as 
a court room for the United States Dis- 
trict Courts and the Supreme Court of 
the Territory. 

Since about 1883 these have been de- 
voted to the use of the New Mexico His- 
torical Society, which has accumulated 
an interesting collection of the antiqui- 
ties and curiosities of the Territory. The 
large room opposite was for a long time 
used for the Territorial Library, but af- 
ter the erection of the Capitol, that insti- 
tution was removed, and this was added 
to the rooms of the Historical Society, 
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The Historical rooms contain a 
greater variety of antiquities than can be 
found in other States because they rep- 
resent three entirely different epochs 
and types of civilization. There are the 
stone idols which were the household 
gods of the Pueblo Indians long before 
Columbus crossed the ocean, and the 
many colored pottery of their more mod- 
ern descendants; there are the swords 
and armor of the Spanish Conquistadores 
and the ancient pictures with which they 
adorned their first churches; and there 
are the mementos of the American 
pioneers, of Kit Carson and Bent and 
Maxwell, and the heroes of the Santa Fé 
Trail. 

The old Palace itself is the most inter- 
esting historical relic in our country, and 
whenever other arrangements are made 


Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin. 


By Felix Duquesnel. 





for the Government office it should be en- 
tirely devoted to historical purposes, as 
the permanent home of the ancient doc- 
uments, relics and mementos. which 
abound in New Mexico. Twice the leg- 
islature has petitioned Congress to this 
effect, Governor after Governor has rec- 
ommended it, and at least two Secetaries 
of the Interior have officially concurred 
in this view. Meanwhile the National 
Government should preserve it from de- 
cay on the one hand, and from modern 
innovations on the other, so that it may 
remain a link between the past and the 
present, an enduring illustration of the 
solid tho plain architecture of the early 
Spanish conquerors, and a fitting abid- 
ing place for the antiquities of the South- 
west. 


Santa FEN, M. 






[M. Duquesnel, one of the leading dramatic critics of Paris and a veteran of the Parisian press, is a regular con- 
tributor to a half dozen of the most important French dailies, not only on theatrical but on literary and artistic sub- 


jects,—Epror,] 


HE two famous artists who are go- 
ing to give performances together 
in America, and whose names will 

appear together upon the same playbill 
for the first time in years—in fact, we 
must go back to 1876, the year when 
“L’Etrangere,” Alexandre Dumas’s 
drama, was played at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, to find the great artist, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and Coquelin, the king of come- 
dians, in the same play.° 

Sarah Bernhardt is too well known as 
an actress of comedy to make it neces- 
sary to remind the reader, at this point, 
of her thoroughly personal talent, made 
up of charm, of realism in truth, in which 
passion, now vibrating, now restrained, 
without one false note runs through the 
whole gamut of human sensations, her 
voice with its seductive timbre, which 
possesses the sweetness of the purest 
metal, and expresses their every shade, 
while her mobile face reproduces all their 
expressions. 

The woman is no less interesting than 
the artist—but she is, perhaps; more 
novel; it is of her, in particular, that I 


wish to speak here. The vision is so fas- 
cinating, so utterly out of the common- 
place, so tossed about, rather, in an in- 
cessant activity. For never has a human 
being exhibited an example of similar en- 
ergy, or accomplished a career more full. 
It appears, moreover, as tho Nature had 
accumulated her forces beneath the frail 
envelope of this creature, fine to the de- 
gree of elegance, and had endowed her 
with the most varied and the most ad- 
mirable faculties. 

She is endowed, in addition, with the 
most heroic will; her eyes once riveted 
on the goal which she wishes to reach, 
she pays no heed whatever to the vicis- 
situdes of the road; she seems even to be 
unconscious of physical sufferings, or, 
at least, endures them stoically, and even 
to the point of despising them, if neces- 
sary. 

I remember how, in her youth, almost 
at the beginning of her career, she was 
one day playing the part of Cordelia, the 
young daughter of King Lear. In the 
last act, the old king brought in his 
arms the limp body of the’ dead maiden, 
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and laid it down upon a rock, beside 
which he poured forth his lamentations, 
in long tirades. Sarah, pale, bloodless, 
with eyes half-opened in a look of pain, 
produced admirably the illusion of re- 
cent death; without rigidity, still warm 
with life, she remained motionless on her 
rock, so touching to behold that the au- 
dience sobbed. When the drama was 
finished and the curtain had fallen, she 
rose up, very pale, with great difficulty, 
and through the back of her white 
woolen tunic burst forth a large spot of 
blood ; a nail which had not been proper- 
ly driven in had penetrated her living 
flesh. 

“What is the matter, my dear child? ” 
said the tragedian, Beauvallet, who was 
playing King Lear, as he aided her to 
rise. “ Are you hurt?” 

“Oh, it is of no consequence,” she re- 
plied. 

“But you did not stir, you made no 
outcry.” 

“What are you thinking of!” she re- 
plied, with a smile; “ it would have been 
an impossible scandal for a dead woman 
to moan or move!” 

In 1889, during the rehearsals of 
Jeanne d’Arc, the pile of fagots got 
on fire in good earnest, through the im- 
prudence of the stage-manager, and 
Sarah, enveloped in flames, game very 
near being burned alive, as was the her- 
oine whom she was representing at 
Rouen. There was just time to seize 
her and carry her off to the actors’ foyer, 
where two or three supernumeraries, 
with burned hands and faces, had been 
already deposited. While hardly re- 
covered, and still black from the smoke, 
she stripped up her sleeves, and with ad- 
mirable presence of mind administered 
the first aid to the wounded. 

I have said that Sarah Bernhardt is 
possessed of a consuming, an insatiable 
activity, which permits of her satisfy- 
ing incredible qualities of assimilation. 
[It may be said of her that she knows 
how to do everything that she wishes to 
do.] About twenty years ago she was 
seized with a violent passion for sculp- 
ture, and in a short time she became 
skillful in the art of manipulating clay. 
She still knows how to model a figure 
from fancy or from nature as a skillful 
professional would model it. As proofs, 
there are the very life-like busts, ad- 
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mirable likenesses, of Marshal Canrobert, 
of Emile de Girardin, the celebrated 
journalist, both her intimate friends, and 
that of Victorien Sardou, the great dra- 
matic author, which figures at the Ex- 
position, in a showcase wherein the great 
actress exhibits a curious collection of 
her works of sculpture. Among them 
are reproductions of plants copied by her 
from models furnished by nature, ma- 
rine vegetation growing near the tower 
of Belle-Ile, in Brittany, where she 
passes her summers—when she rests, 
which does not often happen. 

Sculpture is her favorite art, but it is 
not the only one that she cultivates. She 
also likes to paint, from inspiration, al- 
most .without having learned—she di- 
vines more than she learns—and she is 
fond of drawing the inspiration of her 
painting from “Impressionism.” At 
times, she is also a writer; it is one of 
her fancies to write a drama or a novel. 
It is even said that, at the present mo- 
ment, she is writing her ‘ Memoirs.” 
She has seen so many things that these 
memoirs will certainly be curious, for she 
is well gifted with the power of observa- 
tion. 

One finds it difficult to understand how 
any human creature can accomplish such 
labors unaided, and a volume might be 
written about “ One Day in Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s Life.” Rising at eight o’clock, 
she never goes to bed until three o’clock 
in the morning, and in the course of oné 
day she contrives to manage her the- 
ater, rehearse the plays which she is 
bringing out, receive authors, carry on 
a voluminous correspondence, make 
statues, and also pictures, act in comedy 
every evening, and what parts !—those 
of “L’Aiglon,” or of the “ Dame aux 
Camélias” (Camille), for instance, 
which are like lifting worlds—and to be 
an inexhaustible conversationalist, ade- 
quate to everybody and everything, al- 
ways smiling, always in a good humor, 
seeming to know neither idleness nor 
fatigue. 

Sometimes, it is true, the machinery 
stops for a few rapid instants; it “ gets 
unhitched,” as she lierself expresses it, 
laughingly. On such occasions she sets 
her elbows down, takes her head in her 
hands and falls asleep. It is like the 
slumber of a bird; it lasts barely a quar- 
ter of an hour, or half an hour, at the end 
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of which time she wakes up and resumes 
her wild career through the hours of her 
life. 

Such is this strange woman, who is 
certainly a genius and very difficult to 
define, but who has been one of the cu- 
riosities of the century which is draw- 
ing to a close, and who is, perhaps, pre- 
paring for us still more surprises in the 
century which is drawing. 

Coquelin, her companion, is less com- 
plicated; a comedian whose success is 
made rather by physical qualities, but 
whose activity is concentrated on the 
theater. He is especially interesting on 
the stage, to which he brings a rare in- 
tensity of action. He is aided by a bril- 
liant voice, of a quality so pure that- noth- 
ing spoils it, and he brings to the crea- 
tion of his parts a conviction and an en- 
thusiasm which overflow and _ infect 
others and are shared to infinity, espe- 
cially when he does not delude himself 
by insisting upon playing parts contrary 
to his nature, and when, being a come- 
dian, a thorough comedian as to his line 
of parts, he does not aspire to represent 
heroes or poetical figures, for which he 
has no vocation. 

Like Sarah Bernhardt, he also leads a 
very active life. He is what is called “a 
restless fellow,” an “ exuberant.” With 
him it is even difficult to follow the con- 
versation; he passes very rapidly from 
one subject to another, without paus- 
ing, like a bird which flutters from 
branch to branch, and hardly ever alights. 

Nothing is so amusing as to pass the 
time between two acts of an evening in 
his dressing-room, where he receives 
twenty people at a time, chatting with 
every one simultaneously, tossing a 
“ good-evening ” to one, a phrase begun 
with this person and finished with that, 
overpowering with the sonorousness of 
his metallic voice the buzzing conversa- 
tions, while the hair-dresser puts on his 
wig, and the dresser draws on his shoes. 
Moreover, the theater seems to be the 
thing which always occupies his 
thoughts. He seeks it and pursues it 
everywhere. He dreams of the parts 
which he means to have written for him- 
self by the authors; with them he dis- 
cusses their plays, he arranges them after 
his own fashion, molds, modifies at will, 
always in a hurry, sometimes even dart- 
ing off on.a false scent. Gifted with an 
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admirable memory, and never at a loss, 
he stores up verses and prose in that 
brain of his where everything is in its 
place when it is needed. 

He is neither a sculptor nor a painter, 
but is very fond of sculpture, and still 
more so of painting. On the walls of his 
apartment in the Rue de Presbourg 
hangs a whole series of well-chosen 
paintings of the modern school. He has 
understood how to buy them betimes, at 
a reasonable price, and they are in the 
nature of a hoard which he holds in re- 
serve. 

In former days he had some slight po- 
litical aspirations. The force of circum- 
stances had given him a taste for it. He 
found himself on terms of intimate 
friendship with Gambetta, when the fu- 
ture tribune was only a law-student, or 
budding lawyer, on the hunt for cases 
which did not come. Coquelin was one 
of the participants in the famous tourna- 
ment of dominoes which took place in 
the Café Procope, in the street of the old 
Comédié, in the quarter of the schools. 
He reigned over the assembly where, be- 
tween two glasses of beer, the prepara- 
tions were made for the Republic, to 
which the War of 1870 opened the door, 
unexpectedly, when they were not look- 
ing for it. 

When Gambetta became the man of the 
situation, Coquelin, who had continued 
his comradeship, was tempted to be- 
come a politician also. He address’ the 
Power as “ Thou,” forsooth! He was 
gently given to understand that there was 
no place for him on that stage, and that 
his true place was on another stage, that 
of the Comédie Frangaise, where he must 
remain—which he did, in fact, very luck- 
ily for himself and also for the public; 
both parties were the gainers by it. Nev- 
ertheless, he remained Gambetta’s friend, 
but there was less intimacy. I have even 
heard it said that he was compelled to re- 
place the familiar thou with the more 
ceremonious you. He playd with Gam- 
betta a réle analogous to that which 
Talma had formerly played with the Em- 
peror Napoleon—but I do not know 
whether he taught him to carry the Con- 
sular mantle—and had an artistic ca- 
reer at the Comédie until he resigned, 
under the pretext of thus regaining his 
liberty. The reader is already familiar 
with the lawsuit which the Comédie 
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brought against him—a suit which Coq- 
uelin lost, a fact which did not, neverthe- 
less, prevent his having his own way, 
since the Minister, who was an old com- 
rade of the Café Procope, intervened and 
changed the verdict, by a compromise. 
Now it is said, and it may be true, that 
on his return from the performances in 
America, Coquelin will again become a 
member of the Comédie Frangaise. He 
is still young, very active, in the very 
prime of his talent; he will resume the 
place which he formerly occupied—one 
inwhich he has not been replaced—by the 
side of his brother, the one who is called 
Coquelin cadet—Coquelin junior—for 
there are dynasties in the theater. In 
this case the dynasty is well indicated by 
the very employment of the two broth- 
ers—the elder filling the leading comic 
parts, the junior the more modest em- 
ployment of the lower grade comic parts, 
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those which border on burlesque and on 
caricature. He excels in such parts, 
moreover, and no one understands bet- 
ter than he how to provoke “hearty 
laughter,” the popular and irresistible 
laughter. ; 

So America will have the good fortune 
which Paris has not had—the interpreta- 
tion of the two plays by Edmond Ros- 
tand which have been the greatest suc- 
cesses of recent years—Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac and L’Aiglon, by the most cele- 
brated French actors of the present day, 
Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin. Sarah 
playing to Coquelin’s Cyrano the part 
of Roxane, the dainty, the delicate Rox- 
ane, in which she will be exquisite in pic- 
turesque charm; Coquelin playing to 
Sarah’s L’Aiglon the character of Flam- 
beau, the heroically critical grenadier, 
whose brilliant tirades will ring out loud- 
ly through his trumpet voice. 

Paris, FRANCE, 


The Heart of the Philippine Question 


By Marrion Wilcox, 


EpiTor oF “‘ HarPer’s History OF THE WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES.”’ 


HE dismay of those sincere people 
who get what they have prayed 
for—the thing itself, and not 

what their fancy conceived ; who discover 
too late that they have been impetuous- 
ly demanding a new burden, let us say, 
while seeking exemption, their desire 
obscuring the desired object so that they 
did not perceive its true nature, has been 
touched upon rather lightly in Goethe’s 
“Hermann und Dorothea: ” 


Es hat die Erscheinung fiirwahr nicht 
Jetzt die Gestalt des Wunsches, sowie Ihr ihn 
etwa geheget: 
Denn die Wiinsche verhiillen uns selbst das 
Gewiinschte; die Gaben 


Kommen von oben herab in ihren eignen Ge- 
stalten. 


(When Heaven sends the gifts, they wear 
their own aspect!) 


Suppose we look closely enough at the 
present situation in the Philippines to 
see what would be the consequences of 
the withdrawal of the American forces 


in response to the ardent wish that peace 
and prosperity may return to the islands. 
I shall disregard matters less important, 
in this brief paper, in order to give the 
more attention to a consideration that 
seems controlling. Here the conse- 
quences are not altogether obscure and 
uncertain—not “ veiled,” as Goethe puts 
it. Let us also disregard the feigned de- 
votion to human rights on the part of 
those who, merely because they antag- 
onize the policy of the present adminis- 
tration, insist that our army should with- 
draw; let us ask what form the gift 
would assume if the wish of many un- 
questionably sincere people were granted, 
and the United States should give the 
Filipinos self-government and “ protec- 
tion from outside interference while they 
work out their destiny.” Would the 
gift to the Filipinos, when it came down 
from above, be independence and a gov- 
ernment of their own, republican in 
name, at least? Would it be prosperity 
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under our guaranty that there shall never 
be a renewal of the old warfare between 
the natives of the southern and northern 
islands? 

The American forces having been em- 
ployed chiefly in Luzon, we naturally 
think that the outcome there will be de- 
cisive for the whole archipelago; that we 
may either keep all that we have gained 
at the cost of the Tagalogs, or, retiring 
in favor of the principal Luzon tribe, 
permit its leading men—Aguinaldo, Ma- 
bini, Paterno, and the rest—to perfect 
the organization of their republic and to 
extend its sphere of influence until they 
should rule in their own peculiar fashion 
from Cape Engajio to Tawi-Tawi. 

There is no reason to doubt that the 
“Philippine Republic” would control 
Luzon again, as it had succeeded in do- 
ing before the end of 1898; but it would 
be utterly and scornfully rejected in the 
southern islands, while the fair central 
group, the Visayas, would become once 
more the wretched battle-ground for Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, in a perni- 
cious strife that could not be terminated 
except by an overwhelming force inter- 
posed by some civilized nation, as our 
army and navy interpose at the present 
time. 

It is a strange circumstance that the 
Spaniards who conquered the Philip- 
pines above the ninth degree of latitude 
found themselves involved in a conflict 
in the Far East similar to that which had 
been the main feature of national life in 
the Iberian Peninsula for seven centuries. 
The invasion of the islands by Moham- 
medan Malays coming from the south 
began in the sixteenth century, when the 
Spaniards also arrived on the scene and 
established themselves, first in Cebu, and 
then, through the efforts of Salcedo and 
Legaspi, in Manila. A race of keen 
fighters brought Mohammedanism to 
the Archipelago at the very time when 
the Spaniards were bringing Christian- 
ity ; it seemed a renewal on the other side 
of the world of that old strife of the 
Crescent against the Cross, which had 
then but recently come to an end in Spain 
by the expulsion of the last of the Moors. 
Naturally the Castilian adventurers 
dubbed these brown-skinned followers of 
the Prophet “ Moros” (that is to say, 
Moors), and, experience of their essen- 
tial traits corroborating the first impres- 
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sion, “ Moros” the natives of the Sulu 
Archipelago and a large part of Min- 
danao are usually called to this day. 

We know very well how the Moors 
had prospered in Spain; how Tarik’s 
brown athletic Saracens, coming to raid 
the land in the year 711, were presently 
masters of the entire Peninsula except 
the northern mountains; how the little 
Spanish kingdoms of Oviedo and Leon 
and Navarre came into existence on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay and in the 
western Pyrenees, and bit by bit the lost 
territory was recovered from the Mos- 
lems until, with the union of Castile and 
Aragon in 1469 and the fall of Granada 
in 1492, the triumph of Spain in her day 
of vigor was complete. Now the story 
of the conflict waged by the Moros of 
Sulu and Mindanao against the Span- 
iards and their Catholic subjects in the’ 
Philippines is like that splendid chapter 
of European history in certain particu- 
lars, but it lacks the triumphant conclu- 
sion; there was never such a decisive 
victory for Christian arms that the Mo- 
ros were in serious danger of expulsion. 
Covetous eyes had been cast upon the 
great southern island from the first, but 
in the early years the Spanish army of 
occupation was numerically too weak to 
undertake so difficult a conquest; subse- 
quently the weakness was in morale, 
military ability and energy. The effort 
of an ambitious cavalier named Rodri- 
guez to win Mindanao for the king in 
1596, ending in the adventurer’s death 
and the utter failure of his expedition, 
produced unforeseen consequences. The 
fanatical passion of the Mohammedans 
was intensified and the vulnerability of 
the hated Christian population disclosed; 
piratical raids which began at that time 
—all the scattered tribes of Moros mak- 
ing common cause against the enemy in 
the north—justified the view then held 
at the court of Spain, that this vexed 
colony would prove an expense, rather 
than a source of revenue to the mother 
country. During two hundred and fifty 
years’ warfare was almost continuous, 
with results, on the whole, favoring the 
Moros; for while the Spaniards suc- 
ceeded in taking and fortifying a few 
points—notably Zamboanga in Min- 
danao—the Christian population.of every 
island in the Visayas was kept in con- 
stant terror of marauders who attacked 














the coasts wherever booty was to be 
found, killing the natives or carrying 
them off into slavery. Apparently the 
only reason why the Sultans did not ex- 
tend their dominions northward was that 
their own territories were ample, and 
the fairest of all; they preferred simply 
to make use of their more peaceful and 
industrious neighbors, suffering them to 
continue their productive occupations, 
but only to despoil them from time to 
time. Outlying districts, the smaller 
towns, and the fertile lowlands were, of 
course, the usual field of operations, and 
yet even the Bay of Manila was not al- 
ways safe. And when attempts to re- 
taliate were made, we may read that here, 
as in the Moorish wars in Spain, on both 
sides religious zeal became a frenzy. Ro- 
man Catholic priests were not only the 
most conspicuous victims of the forays; 
they also not seldom led the retributive 
fighting. Such medieval excesses are 
ascribed to both parties that it would be 
rather difficult to decide which, at this 
period, was most obedient to the Holy 
Law of the Mohammedans that enjoins 
war against people of alien faith as 
“worship of God.” The decree of De- 
cember 21st, 1751, ordering that the Mo- 
hammedans should be exterminated and 
their lands laid waste, may be cited to il- 
lustrate the spirit engendered; I hasten 
to add, however, that, altho the soldiers 
invited to carry this decree into effect 
were to be rewarded with the entire 
booty, this inducement did not seem 
equal to the very serious risk, and the 
performance fell absurdly short of the 
promise. A single expedition was or- 
ganized ; it proceeded against Sulu, Tawi- 
Tawi and Basilan in half-hearted fash- 
ion, without other result than to provoke 
new and still fiercer reprisals directed 
against the unfortunate Visayans, as had 
happened in 1596. 

And so matters stood until, within the 
last fifty years, little steam gunboats 
carrying modern weapons were attached 
to the Spanish squadron. These cleared 
the seas of the pirates’ sailing vessels, 
and, as nothing else had ever done, aided 
the army in an effort to control a few 
Moro towns by river or seashore. Pro- 


tected by the navy, a few garrisons were 
maintained ; subsidies which could scarce- 
ly be regarded as equivalents of the prof- 
its of the old forays were accepted by 
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the Sultan and his datos, who were will- 
ing to be paid for keeping the peace un- 
til they should learn how to cope with 
the well-designed gunboats—or some- 
thing else should happen. 

It was the Spanish fleet in the Philip- 
pines that restored order finally, and was 
responsible for the security of the cen- 
tral and northern islands until May rst, 
1898. This responsibility was trans- 
ferred to the navy and army of the 
United States when the destruction of 
Montojo’s squadron in Manila Bay 
was followed by the purchase of the 
Spanish gunboats collected at Zam- 
boanga. On such broad shoulders the 
obligation has rested lightly, almost un- 
perceived, while the main task has 
seemed to be that of dealing with the 
insurgents of Luzon. 

But what power would defend the 
Tagalogs and the people of Panay, 
Negros, Cebu, and the other rich islands, 
against those implacable enemies who 
proved themselves rather too strong for 
Spaniards and native Christians to- 
gether? Having destroyed or acquired 
the Spanish vessels and sent home the 
Spanish army, what substitute shall we 
find for the force which had finally suc- 
ceeded in suppressing Sulu piracy? The 
warfare that I have described has the 
extraordinary distinction of reproduc- 
ing in our own times barbarous features 
of warfare in the sixteenth century— 
practices handed down from father to 
son in unbroken succession, for not a 
single generation was permitted to lose 
sight of them. If we should withdraw 
our ships and our garrisons, the Moros 
would be at their favorite work again be- 
fore the departing vessels were hull 
down; we should make ourselves direct- 
ly responsible for a war of South against 
North, utterly ruinous and brutal, a con- 
dition of affairs far more distressing and 
hopeless than that which appealed to us 
so irresistibly in Cuba. Then we should 
have a Philippine problem, indeed, for it 
would be our duty to return and attempt 
to restrain once more the madmen our 
own act had set loose. 

Fortunately General Bates, by the ex- 
ercise of tact and shrewdness in his ne- 
gotiations last summer, secured impor- 
tant advantages, the agreement with the 
Sultan signed August 2oth, 1899, plac- 
ing the United States in a position so fa- 
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vorable that, if we but make good use of 
it, we shall be able to strike at the root of 
the difficulty. The opportunity has been 
won for us to modify or overcome the 
prejudice of the Sultan’s tribesmen. We 
are now the representative unbelievers, 
whose methods they are studying. It is 
literally true, no doubt, as a trained stu- 
dent in this field has recently said, that 
the Moro “ really believes that the non- 
Muslim world thirsts for his blood, 
knowing neither righteousness, justice, 
nor mercy.” 

We have made a very good beginning 
in a most difficult task. But of the diffi- 
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culty it is not my present purpose to 
speak, for if we recognize the obligation 
now we may avoid the mistake of in- 
creasing it enormously. 

“In ihren eignen Gestalten: ”—the 
true aspect of the gifts sought would 
prove to be rather terrible, judging of the 
future by the past ; those who desire both 
prosperity and independence for the Fil- 
ipinos appeaf in this perspective to be 
asking that American forces, after sac- 
rificing the advantages they hold, shall 
be sent back some day to do their work 
all over again in islands completely 
ruined by civil war. 

New York Ciry. 


of Gavilan. 


By Dane Coolidge. 


HE death of drought lay upon the 
Gavilan Hills. Scorched by dry 
north winds, untouched by show- 

ers, the tender alpilira had curled back 
in mid-winter and died without a seed. 
Now in the quivering heat of California 
August the red soil lay bare, and as I 
drove along tte powdery road, which be- 
fore had been written fine with tracery 
of bugs and lizards, the freckling tracks 
of mice, the leaps and tail-strokes of 
kangaroo-rats, frisking of rabbits and 
all the signs of life, I saw that the Land 
of Hawks had become a desert. 

But at the spring, hidden in a tangle 
of wild rose and elders, what a roar of 
life! Great flocks of quail rushed about 
in confusion—a hush—they flung out 
from the underbrush and whirred away. 
It was for these that I had come. The 
hawk and the coyote prey on quail— 
and so do I; but as I hedged in the spring 
with square-edged rocks so that no quail 
could reach the precious water, surely 
I seemed more cruel than they. Still, 
there is another spring two miles away, 
as the quail and I well knew, and in thie 
morning when I had set my traps about 
it and stretched my snares and strewn the 
ground with grain I hoped to see*them 
all again—and, perhaps, send some of 
them back to the great National Zoolog- 
ical Park at Washington, where they 
would be fed sweet seeds and berries and 
drink from a shining cup. 


There are two springs in Gavilan, and 
then for miles broad mesas and wind- 
ing gulches, granite-domed hills and tow- 
ers; and all that waste of sage and sand 
was tracked by quail. The second spring 
lies hid beneath great live oaks in a gulch 
at the bottom of a cafion, but every trail 
leads to it, and there the quail of Gav- 
ilan must drink. Rising in a dark hole, 
the green-scummed water seeps a few 
paces in the cool morning to a trench 
where before the drought a trough had 
lain for sheep. Now the black earth was 
stamped with a filigree of footprints 
where the quail had drunk that day. In 
the hot noon-time it was deserted, and 
for an hour I toiled in the sun and dirt, 
setting my clumsy stick-traps among the 
weeds. Over the top I threw brush and 
beneath I hung weeds and grass, for a 
quail looks up where we look down. 
Then about the trap I strewed wheat 
chaff, and within and under my figure- 
four sticks I strewed grain. For another 
hour I twisted nooses of horse-hair, and 
made ground-snares which I pegged out 
in the quail wallows, burying the springy 
loops with chaff and grain. 

The rocky peak to the west threw its 
shadow over the cafion, as I followed a 
broad trail of filigree tracks out into the 
sage. Suddenly a quail came running 
over the ridge to my left, spinning down 
the slope as if pursued. Behind him and 
beyond him came others moving as fast 
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The Quail 


as a pony trots. With a. rush they 
plunged into a mangel-laurel, pattered 
about in the dry leaves a minute and ran 
on over the hill.. For half an hour I 
followed this line of a hundred quail, ex- 
pecting to see them stop or their pursuer 
appear. But no, it was hunger that 
drove them, and every day for hours 
they swung in long lines over the mesa, 
searching for seeds and ants. After a 
hard run through the brush I at last 
headed this band of desperate racers, and 
turned them back toward the spring 
where there was some good wheat 
thrown about. Then I returned and 
climbed to the top of the western peak 
which overlooks the spring. 

Doves and a thousand smaller birds 
fluttered in and away. The sun touched 
the horizon; rabbits hopped out from 
their holes, when silently a mass of glid- 
ing quail drifted down the cafion, and 
broke like a thunderstorm over the 
spring. It was the flock of racers. A 
pause, and possessed of but one idea they 
rushed about in all directions, searching 
for food. The traps, so artfully con- 
cealed, repelled them, but about each 
ground-snare there grew a knot of busy 
workers. Whurr! The hundred quail 
leaped from the ground and dropped 
back, dazed. Whurr! They leaped 
again, but again the quail that started 
first dropped back to the ground. Then 
the wrath of the old Muchachos broke 
upon that quail who had dared to startle 
them all twice, and yet had not led the 
way, for when one quail flies, no matter 
why, the whole flock flies with it, and 
looks for hawks later. But this foolish 
quail had fluttered twice, and as they 
gathered about her, caught by the foot 
in a snare, she leaped again and took 
them all off their feet. But when they 
alighted the old cocks rushed in on her 
and pecked her for her misconduct, much 
as a rooster does a hen when with head 
cut off she flutters about; and with as 
little regard for her chastisers the snared 
quail fluttered them all off their feet 
again. Once more they punished her, 
and then, awed by her continued rushes, 
they stopped and stood silent. Hunger 
seized ‘them on the moment, and they 
rushed off to the other snares. Whurr! 
Whurr! Two more quail sent the flock 
into the air, and then in a panic they rose 
again and flew to five great oaks on the 
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eastern hillside, where they talked the 
matter over in concert. 

Without delay I ran silently down the 
gulch to the spring, rescued the poor 
quail from my snares, hastily baited 
them, and was turning away when about 
three hundred quail descended from the 
air with a roar. As I dropped to the 
ground they ran from me in all direc- 
tions, but in the dusk could not make 
me out. A moment of suspense, and 
they fell to scratching and chuttering 
around my snares. Whurr! The whole 
flock leaped into the air and dropped 
back. Again with fierce scolding the 
old Muchachos rushed past me to pun- 
ish the offender. Then as they whirred 
and fluttered fresh thunderstorms of 
quail burst over us, and the evening 
closed in a mighty roar of wings, and the 
slash of many quail in the oaks on the 
hill. 

It is a custom with the Gavilan quail 
to drop from their trees at the first peep 
of dawn and run to the spring for water 
before the hawks are out. So it some- 
times happens that they drink under the 
glow of the morning star. Knowing 
their ways I threw my sleeping-bag on . 
the hill-side facing the east and slept 
lightly, waiting for the first touch of the 
false dawn which glows and fades be- 
fore the approach of day. So, waking 
again and again, I rose before the quail, 
and, trembling with morning cold, reset 
the traps and snares, all devastated by 
rats and mice in the night. 

Up in their oaks the quail were chut- 
tering drowsily. “Chit, chit, chit. 
Wukka, weeka; wukka, wooka. Chah- 
quah-kah, chah-quaw-kah. Queet, 
queet, queet.”” And so they talked and 
called like children as one by one they 
fluttered to the ground and fluffed their 
feathers in the cold. Now above the 
trees the hill seemed to bend over them, 
and all its edges stood out in brilliant 
clearness against the ruddy glow. From 
far distances came the howl of coyotes, 
saluting the rising sun—and then nearer, 
another—and nearer, “ Wicka, wicka, 
wooo-aah-woooo.” The huddled quail 
started and lay silent, then streamed on 
down the hill-side, the proud cocks 
craning their helmeted heads at every 
sound. Gazing on these plumed birds, 
all beautiful in the pure light of dawn, 
one could not conceive that they had 
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known hunger or thirst, yet among that 
thousand there was no young quail. Pre- 
dominating hunger had overcome even 
the instinct of love. And always, al- 
ways, those beautiful heads were craned 
and watching. They were always hun- 
gry and always ‘afraid. 

Tecolote, the great horned-owl, swung 
silently down upon them even then, and 
“ whurr,” they scattered before him with 
a roar that the coyotes heard miles away. 
Like hail they struck the tree above me, 
and hustled into the crotches. A minute 
of silence, then faint calling, and louder ; 
they shuffled down the twigs and timid- 
ly ventured out. Always calling, call- 
ing, for all their enemies to hear, scarce- 
ly had the boldest of them bowed his 
head to drink when “whurr,” they 
plunged back into the trees. So for an 
hour Tecolote swooped upon them, and 
so they fled, yet turned back for their 
drink. 

The great sun loomed over the hill, and 
the blue-jays pelted Tecolote to his tree. 
Then up the cafion came the poor quail 
from the walled-up spring, their wings 
hanging from weariness and_ their 
tongues shuttling with heat and thirst. 
High in the air Gavilan the Hawk swung 
above them, and followed with quick 
dashes each successive flight until he 
struck one down. Now ina constant re- 
currence of panics, started by scolding 
jays or the nervous flurry of some old 
hen, the great flocks mingled and 
swarmed about the water and traps 
clucking contentedly as they scratched 
and wallowed. I heard the thud of a 
trap, the resonant flutter of wings from 
three snares, and as I lay there listening 
I hesitated, whether to scare that im- 
mense flock away and make sure of what 
I had or to risk the three quails in snares 
for the catch that might come from my 
other trap. 

Laying my gun beside me I gambled 
three quail on the broad trap. And as I 
listened, eagerly, for the thud of that 
trap I heard a sudden rush by the snares 
and a slight cough, “Chuh.” With a 
bound I seized my gun, and ran to the 
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edge of the gulch. On the other side two 
gaunt coyotes fought for a quail from 
the snare. “ Bang,” I shot the further 
one, and the other, confused, leaped into 
the gulch straight toward me. As I 
knelt beneath the smoke he bounded up 
the bank, and ran into the muzzle of my 
gun. Turning short with a yelp, he 
sprang away before I could pull the trig- 
ger, and raced up the cafion. I shot from 
behind, and he fell in the dust, drop- 
ping his quail before him. A _ third 
coyote galloped down the gulch, and deft- 
ly plucked the last quail from my snare 
as he passed. And as I ran over to 
hunt out the first coyote, the wounded 
one behind me suddenly leaped to his 
feet and disappeared at a lope into the 
brush. So in a moment I lost my three 
quail, which I had gambled on the trap, 
and the three coyotes who took them. 
And, on going back, I found that the 
trap was already sprung and contained a 
blue-jay. 

The quail were hopelessly stampeded 

for that day, and, as nothing stirred in 
my other trap, the total result of that 
morning’s work seemed to be one blue- 
jay. But when I moved the brush from 
the trap to reset it, suddenly there was a 
rush within, and then, that happy sound, 
the “queet ” of swarming quail! 
‘ With tense care I transferred the 
struggling ones to my sack—seven of 
them—and with all my care the eighth 
escaped, dashing at the door before I 
could jerk it shut. His freedom will be 
dear to him now—and I had my full 
dozen, anyway. So loosing the seven 
into their cages I caught up my forlorn 
mules from the dry-wash and packed to 
go. Where the traps had lain I threw 
broadcast my sacks of baiting chaff for 
the starved of Gavilan. And at the 
wild-rose spring where I had walled in 
the precious water I cleared away the 
rough-edged stones and in atonement 
threw out grain. Then, at the bang of 
the brake, my little mules jumped into 
their collars, and we rattled on toward 
home, leaving the desert Land of Hawks 
to the quail, who are always afraid. 
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Freddy's First Crime. 


By John 


REDDY MAYHEW, aged ten, stood 
in a second-hand book store on 
Columbus avenue, New York City, 

and slowly turned the leaves of an old 
copy of “ Don Quixote,” dated 1799 and 
profusely illustrated with queer-looking 
wood cuts, yellow with age. 

Every day for a week Freddy had 
stopped at Mr. Brown’s store on his way 
home from school, and Mr. Brown, being 
a good-natured man, allowed him to 
browse among the books to his heart’s 
content. On most occasions the slender, 
bespectacled little fellow went away as 
quietly as he came, with a motion of the 
hand toward his cap and a polite “ good 
afternoon ” to Mr. Brown; but on the 
day in question he walked over to the 
proprietor, who was standing by the 
counter tying up a parcel, and. boldly 
asked the price of the coveted “‘ Don 
Quixote.” 

“ Two dollars,” said Mr. Brown. “Are 
you thinking of buying it ?” 

“T’d like to,” answered Freddy wist- 
fully, “ if I could get the money.” 

“You’re a good little boy,” said the 
book seller, patting Freddy’s shoulder, 
“and you have the true sense for books. 
When you get older maybe I’ll take you 
into partnership ; tho now you’d better be 
out playing base ball with the other boys 
than poring over musty old volumes.” 

Freddy explained that he didn’t like to 
play base ball because he was afraid of 
breaking his glasses. Then he threw a 
lingering glance at the precious volume, 
lifted his cap politely and went out into 
the street. 

“ Odd little chap that,” remarked Mr. 
Brown to the customer for whom he was 
tying up the parcel. “ He comes in here 
almost every day and reads a little out of 
that old book he has taken such a fancy 
to. I’d make him a present of it if busi- 
ness hadn’t been so bad this year.” 

The customer was a rich old gentleman 
with mild blue eyes and long, silvery hair. 
With a smile he put his hand into his 
vest pocket and drew forth a large roll of 
money. On the outside was a two-dollar 
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bill, which he handed to Mr. Brown, say- 
ing: 

8 Give the little chap his book, and tell 
him it came from Santa Claus, who was 
around at your place getting a start at his 
annual shopping before going off on his 
summer vacation.” Then he picked up 
his umbrella and left the store before Mr. 
Brown had recovered from his surprise 
sufficiently to thank him. 

“ Guess the boy will be pretty happy 
to-morrow afternoon,” said Mr. Brown 
to himself, as he rearranged the books on 
the counter. 

Meanwhile Freddy was walking slow- 
ly along the street, thinking about the 
“Don Quixote” and wondering if he 
would ever be rich enough to buy it for 
himself. A book a hundred years old ! 
To a boy of ten one hundred years is a 
long time, and an illustrated book one 
hundred years old a treasure to be spoken 
of with bated breath. One specially 
amusing picture of the redoubtableknight 
of La Mancha tilting boldly at the wind- 
mill had so delighted Freddy that he be- 
lieved his life would be incomplete until 
he could call the book his own. As Mr. 
Brown had said, the boy had the true 
bookman’s instinct, the fever of the in- 
fant bibliophile. Viewed from the stars, 
Freddy’s desire for a “ Don Quixote” 
valued at two dollars and a monarch’s 
desire for a Raphael valued at one mil- 
lion. may be of about equal importance. 

When the boy reached the corner of 
the street in which he lived he saw Mrs. 
O’Reilly, the handsome young wife of 
the saloon keeper, standing in front of 
the grocery store. He always stopped to 
look at Mrs. O’Reilly, because she wore 
such rich dresses and had such beautiful 
glittering stones on her fingers. 

She was looking at some vegetables 
displayed outside the store. As she 
opened her purse and took out a number 
of crumpled bills, one of them fell from 
her hand, and a gentle breeze which was 
blowing at the time wafted it against the 
foot of the elevated railway stairs, where 
it lay safely lodged beside a big stone. 
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By the aid of his glasses Freddy could 
see that it was a two-dollar bill. 

Now, some grown up bibliophiles have 
been known to do strange things in order 
to gratify their special passion, and Fred- 
dy Mayhew—whose teacher had on sev- 
eral occasions remarked to the principal 
of the school that he was the most truth- 
ful and honest boy in the class—stood 
silently by and saw Mrs. O’Reilly take 
her change from the grocery man, gather 
up her long skirts in her bejeweled hand 
and waik away, without feeling the 
slightest inclination to tell her that she 
had dropped a sum of money in the 
street. When she was out of sight and 
the grocery man had disappeared inside 
the store, Freddy stooped suddenly, 
picked up the bill and put it in his pocket. 

Then a wave of rapture swept over him 
such as many people never experience 
during the whole of their lives. His 
heart swelled in his bosom, he trembled 
and his eyes grew moist behind the spec- 
tacles. The “ Don Quixote ” was his! 

But now that the object of his desire 
was well within reach he decided to post- 
pone its possession till the next day. 
Some chord deep down in his nature 
prompted the delay in order that he might 
enjoy to the full the raptures of anticipa- 
tion, which are sweeter far than those of 
realization can ever be. 

As he turned the corner and walked 
down the street toward home, a shade of 
the sadness which sometimes follows per- 
fect happiness stole over him; and when 
his mother came to the door of the flat to 
meet her boy, she asked him if his head 
ached and kissed him more tenderly than 
usual. 

During dinner Freddy was so silent 
that his father rallied him gently on his 
preoccupation and apparent loss of appe- 
tite. 

After Mrs. Mayhew had washed the 
dinner dishes and had joined her little 
family in the sitting-room, it was her cus- 
tom to glance over the evening paper, 
which her husband brought home from 
downtown every day. On this particular 
afternoon there was a long and highly 
colored news story of a boy criminal 
whose precocity and hardihood in crime 
had aroused the wonder of the police and 
the envy of all the professional crooks in 
the metropolis. Mrs. Mayhew read the 
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article aloud with many exclamations of 
horror. 

“I pity the poor mother of the young 
reprobate,” she said, with a fond glance 
at her own idolized son, who was sitting 
rather uneasily on a chair by the window. 
Then she turned to her husband: 

“ How happy we should be, William, 
notwithstanding our poverty, in the reali- 
zation that our own child is the very soul 
of honesty! ” 

Mr. Mayhew got up from the divan on 
which he had been lying, threw away his 
cigar, yawned and stood regarding his 
son with a proud, paternal gaze. 

“T think I’d-like to take a walk over 
by the river this evening,if my boy would 
go with me,” he said. 

On ordinary occasions a moonlight 
walk on Riverside Drive in the company 
of his father was Freddy’s idea of per- 
fect earthly felicity; but to-night, some- 
how, he shrank from going out. Tho he 
did not realize it, down in the depths of 
his consciousness was a vague fear of the 
big policeman who usually stood on the 
corner in front of the saloon. He stam- 
mered out something about being tired, 
he blushed and then smiled rather vacant- 
ly at nothing whatever. 

“You aren’t sick, are you ?” asked 
Mr. Mayhew anxiously. 

“No, father; but I took a walk after 
school in the hot sun and it tired me.” 

Mrs. Mayhew said something about 
the boy’s needing a week at the seashore, 
and Freddy, to avoid his parents’ eyes, 
turned: to the open window and began to 
look fixedly at the stars, which were just 
beginning to come out. Feeling the ne- 
cessity of saying something, he remarked 
that they seemed further away than 
usual. 

The time passed slowly until nine 
o’clock, which was his bedtime. When 
he was lying quietly between the cool 
sheets, he tried to think how he should 
account for the possession of the book he 
was going to purchase on the morrow. 
It would not do to say that Mr. Brown 
had given it to him, because his father 
knew Mr. Brown and would be certain to 
call at the store and thank him. Neither 
would it be possible to say that the 
teacher had made him a present, because 
his mother knew Miss Jones, and he 
would, be found out if he resorted to that 
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story. As Freddy had never told a lie in 
his life, the possibilities confronting him 
were puzzling in the extreme. Finally 
he decided to say nothing about the book 
and to keep it out of sight, if possible; 
but this plan, too, promised difficulties, 
because there was no place in their tiny 
five-room flat in which even a lead pencil 
could be hidden away without possibility 
of discovery. After turning the matter 
over and over in his mind for more than 
two hours, Freddy began to realize that 
the possesion of the coveted book would 
not bring the unalloyed happiness he had 
anticipated. 

Somehow his thoughts. kept reverting 
to the boy criminal mentioned in the 
evening paper. He told himself repeat- 
edly that there was no possible connection 
between that newspaper article and his 
present difficulty, but the thought kept 
returning to torment him. Lying awake 
in the middle of the night one thinks of 
many things, and he wondered what 
would be the consequences if any one 
had seen him pick up the money and had 
told the big policeman on the corner. At 
the thought he fell to trembling all over 
and cold drops stood on his forehead. 

Alone at midnight, the imagination of 
a child, if allowed to have its way un- 
checked, is capable of creating horrors 
of which the average grown person can- 
not have the slightest conception. To 
Freddy Mayhew in his remorse it seemed 
more than probable that he would be ar- 
rested in the morning, and that the news- 
papers would print an account of him 
with his picture, and perhaps his moth- 
er’s, too, as the evening paper had printed 
those of the other boy and his mother; 
only he was not nearly as bad as the other 
boy. On that point he was very insist- 
ent. He wondered if his teacher would 
be called as a witness, and, if so, whether 
she would tell the judge that he was a 
truthful boy. 

Then he imagined the pitying looks 
which the other clerks in the bank where 
his father worked would throw at their 
associate when everybody knew of the 
family’s disgrace. Would the offender 
himself be sent to the reformatory on ac- 
count of his youth, or to that other horri- 
ble place he had heard about but never 
seen—the penitentiary ? 

By the time the clock in the dining- 
toom struck twelve Freddy had given up 
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all idea of possessing the “Don Quixote” 
for the sake of which, as it now seemed 
to him, he had jeopardized his soul. He 
was now conscious of but one desire—to 
extricate himself from the meshes that 
bound him. 

If he were to take the money to Mrs. 
O’Reilly in the morning, she might be on 
the watch for him with the policeman. 
If he should send it to her by mail, with 
a note saying he had found it after she 
had left the grocery, that in itself would 
seem like a confession of guilt. Even if 
he were to burn the money in the kitchen 
stove it might not save him, because 
somebody might have been standing be- 
hind the pillar of the elevated railroad 
watching the whole affair at the grocery. 
He had wrought himself into a condition 
in which he believed that only a few 
hours stood between him and everlasting 
disgrace. He thought of the story of the 
sword of Damocles, and told himself that 
in the morning the sword would fall. 

Then he fell to pitying his mother, and 
the hot tears welled into his eyes. What 
a wretch he was to make her suffer as 
she would suffer to-morrow and all the 
rest of her life! He wondered if it would 
not be better to commit suicide at once 
by turning on the gas or drowning him- 
self in the bathtub. But either alterna- 
tive seemed impossible of realization. He 
tossed about in the bed and threw back 
the clothes from his thin, feverish little 
body. 

At last he could not endure to lie there 
any longer. He got out of bed and stole 
into the dining-room in his nightgown 
and bare feet. The moon shone in at the 
window and threw long, ghostly streaks 
of light on the walls. He wondered at 
his temerity in being able to look at these 
specters without shrinking. How hard- 
ened he had become! What were a few 
streaks of moonlight on the wall to one 
who stood on the brink of the grave ? 
He would not commit suicide like a cow- 
ard—no; but he knew that when his dis- 
grace was public he would gradually fade 
away to a shadow of his former self and 
die at last of a racking cough. He had 
always been delicate and subject to colds. 

His teeth were chattering and he was 
shivering all over. He must do some- 
thing! He could not stand thus idly in 
the comfortable dining-room until he 
should’be too late. He went to his moth- 
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er’s little desk by the window and ran his 
trembling hand over the contents. What 
he was going to do he did not know, but 
he felt the necessity of finding a pencil, 
some paper and an envelope. Why 
hadn’t he thought of it before! He would 
put the money in an envelope without a 
word and send it to Mrs. O’Reilly through 
the mail. There was a letter-box on the 
corner of the street, and if he were very 
quiet he could dress himself and go out 
without letting any one hear him. He 
knew that his mother’s latchkey was on 
the mantel; she always kept it there be- 
side the little box of postage stamps. 

After fumbling around a good deal he 
managed to find a pencil and to write 
Mrs. O’Reilly’s address in wavering char- 
acters on an envelope. His teeth chat- 
tered so that he was afraid they could be 
heard in the room where his father and 
mother slept, so he held his hand over his 
chin when he went into the bedroom to 
get the money out of his trousers pocket. 
As he was stealing along the hall on the 
way back to the dining-room he stag- 
gered slightly and fell against the wall, 
and when he put the money into the en- 
velope it rattled so that he caught his 
breath in alarm. His mouth was so dry 
that it was necessary to work it for as 
much as a minute in order to get enough 
moisture to seal the envelope. When 
this was done he tiptoed to the mantel 
and took off the lid of the stamp box. 

Horror of horrors! The box was 
empty! But at that moment his atten- 
tion was arrested by something tall 
and white in the doorway. His nerves 
were in such a condition that even the 
sight of a real ghost would not have in- 
creased his terror. He clutched the table 
and waited, staring at the thing in the 
doorway. For a second it stood still, then 
moved quickly toward him. 

“Freddy,” whispered his mother’s 
voice, “ what are you doing ?” 

He opened his mouth, but no sound 
came. His mother bent over the table 
and touched him with her hand. His 
flesh was covered with a cold sweat and 
his breath was coming in gasps. . 

Without a word she gathered him up 
in her arms as if he had been a little 
baby, carried him into his own room and 
softly closed the door. Then she lay 
down with him in her arms. 
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“ Mother’s poor little lamb!” she whis- 
pered, catching her breath with a stifled 
sob. She stroked his hair and strained 
his cold little body to her own warm one. 

The caresses and the break in her voice 
opened the floodgates of the boy’s soul 
and he began to sob wildly, clinging to 
his mother as if he were drowning and 
she had come to save him. 

“Oh, mother,” he sobbed, “I am not 
fit to live! Iamacriminal! Oh, mother, 
if you knew how wicked I am you would 
not love me any more! You’d thrust me 
out, mother, indeed you would! Oh, 
mother, mother! ” 

“Hush, my poor little boy—hush! 
Don’t you know you are safe in your 
mother’s arms ? Nothing can hurt you, 
darling—mother’s dearest one! Tell me 
all about it.” 

Then, somehow, between sobs, he 
poured out the whole story: How he had 
wanted the book so much that he had 
thought of it all day and dreamed of it 
all night ; how he had seen Mrs. O’Reilly 
drop the money; how some demon had 
possessed him and made him wait till she 
was out of sight and then slyly pick up 
the bill; how afterward he had thought 
and thought about it till he came to real- 
lize how bad he was, how wicked, how 
horribly wicked. He told her how it had 
seemed to him that he would have to go 
to jail,and maybe to die, and that in order 
to save her the disgrace he had deter- 
mined to do something, and so was going 
to send the money to Mrs. O’Reilly in an 
envelope. He told her how he had 
planned to steal down stairs and go to 
the letter-box on the corner. “ But there 
was no stamp in the box! There was 
no stamp in the box!” 

At this point he could go no further, 
but lay sobbing hysterically, clinging to 
his mother and crying: 

“Oh, mother, mother! What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” 

“My precious child, it is all right. 
Mother will fix everything for you. I'll 
take the money back to Mrs. O’Reilly the 
first thing in the morning.” 

“Oh! You won’t tell her, will you, 
mother ? I should die of shame if any- 
body knew.” 

“ Dear, you may trust your mother to 
make it all right.” 

So, with many kisses and _ tender 
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words the mother at last succéeded in 
partially soothing her excited child. 

“Mother, you won’t tel! father, will 
you ?” 

“No, my dearest, no one shall ever 
know but you and me. It will be our 
secret, and we will forget all about it 
ourselves in a little while.” 

“Qh, no, mother, I never can forget,” 
said Freddy, holding his mother closer 
than before. 

At last, quite exhausted, he fell into a 
peaceful sleep, with one arm around his 
mother’s neck. - 

Next day Mrs. Mayhew called on Mrs. 
O’Reilly, and her account of the affair of 
the two-dollar bill must have been satis- 
factory to that bejeweled young person, 
for when Mrs. Mayhew returned home 
she carried in her hand a two-pound box 
of candy which the saloon keeper’s wife 
had sent with her compliments to “ that 
precious, honest little boy.” 

As it was Saturday, Freddy didn’t have 
to go to school, and he and his mother 
spent a delightful day together eating 
Mrs. O’Reilly’s candy and pianning won- 
derful things that they were going to do 
when Freddy was a man and had made 
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his fortune as a partner in Mr. Brown’s 
book store. 

During the evening the book seller 
came over to the Mayhews’ flat for a chat 
on finance with his ‘friend the bank clerk. 
Under his arm he carried a parcel neatly 
tied up with pink string. This he handed 
to Freddy, remarking that Santa Claus 
had stopped at his place the day before 
en route for his summer vacation. 

With wondering eyes Freddy untied 
the string and removed the wrapping pa- 
per. When his glance fell on the precious 
“Don Quixote” his heart began to beat 
violently. He glanced from Mr. Brown 
to his mother and back again to Mr. 
Brown, as if bewildered. 

“T don’t quite understand,” he fal- 
tered, caressing the cover of the book 
with his slim fingers. 

“Guess there isn’t much to under- 
stand,” said Mr. Brown, “ except that the 
‘Don Quixote’ is yours.” 

Freddy was so happy that he went and 
threw his arms around his mother’s neck 
and buried his face in her shoulder, and 
no one but Mrs. Mayhew understood why 
Freddy cried. 


Nsw York City. 


The Union Reform Party. 


By S. H. Ellis, 


CANDIDATE OF THE PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


N response to request of the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT for reasons why 
the Union Reform party should ap- 

peal to the suffrage of the voters of the 
United States, I respectfully submit the 
following reasons: 

The Government of this country when 
first organized was a compromise between 
the advocates of a real democracy, the 
advocates of a purely representative gov- 
ernment and the advocates of a monar- 
chical or hereditary government. The 
advocates of a real democracy were ex- 
ceedingly few in the constitutional con- 
vention. The people had but just 
emerged from under the dominion of a 
hereditary monarch. Their complaint 
was not so much against the system of 
being governed by others as it was 
against the kind of government that 


others were giving them. The result 
was in framing the Government but lit- 
tle power was given to the people, and 
great care was taken to protect the nation 
from the supposed danger of the “ igno- 
rant masses.” This is illustrated in the 
plan adopted for the election of Presi- 
dent. It is true we have gotten around 
the purpose of the Constitution through 
our nominating conventions, but the in- 
tention of the framers was that the people 
should have nothing to do with the selec- 
tion of their chief executive, and were to 
know nothing about who he was to be 
until the matter was determined for them 
by the wise men into whose hands it was 
intrusted. The people were allowed to 
elect the electors, and these electors were 
supposed to meet, debate the question and 
select a man according to their wisdom 
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who would be competent to rule over this 
nation for a period of four years. The 
same distrust of the people was shown in 
the election of the United States Sen- 
ators, and in the appointment by the 
President of judges of the Supreme 
Court. These judges were to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the concur- 
rence only of the Senate, so that the peo- 
ple were to have absolutely no voice in 
their selection. They were to be appoint- 
ed, and appointed by men whom the peo- 
ple did not elect. 

Over a hundred years’ experience in 
this system has proved it to be a failure. 
The failure was due to the fact that the 
system itself was not founded on true 
principles of justice and equity. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed 
the great truth of equality of rights 
among men. But the Constitution did 
not recognize this fundamental principle, 
but divided the people into the “ masses 
and classes.” The masses were denied 
all voice in the making of laws; the 
classes, consisting of the office holders 
only, were given full control in that mat- 
ter. This did not provide for equal 
rights, as it denied to the great mass of 
the people all rights in the matter of law 
making and conferred all rights upon a 
select class. The principle was not 
changed by the fact that the people were 
allowed to select this class. 

True liberty does not consist in the 
privilege of selecting our rulers, but in 
being our own rulers. Sovereignty does 
not consist in the power to select our 
sovereign, but in the power to be our own 
sovereigns. ; 

As the fruit of this inequity in the fun- 
damental law, we have political corrup- 
tion from the top to the bottom of our 
political structure. It is not a secret, it 
is not a matter of dispute, that legislation 
is controlled in our law making bodies, 
from the Congress of the United States 
down to our municipal councils through 
money, and that this corruption has per- 
vaded the political parties which have be- 
come a necessity in order that the people 
may have any expression of their views. 

Instead of a government by the people 
we have a government by political par- 
ties; and in order that this government 
may be in the interest of the moneyed 
class, the corporations and the trust, these 
institutions control the political parties, 
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and through the political. parties control 
legislation. ; 

The Union Reform party holds that 
where the defect is in the system, the 
only way to remedy the defect is by 
changing the system. Government by 
party has proved a failure. Government 
by party is the necessary result of our 
present system. Therefore to secure 
good government we must abolish gov- 
ernment by party, and to abolish govern- 
ment by party we must change our sys- 
tem and place the power to rule in the 
hands of the entire people instead of in 
the hands of a select few. 

The Union Reform party is not a party 
in the strict sense of the word as now 
used, in that it does not propose to gov- 
ern the people at all. It does not propose 
to do that to which it is opposed. It, 
therefore, does not in its platform de- 
clare how it is going to govern the people 
or what laws it will pass or even to at- 
tempt to decide for the people what laws 
they ought to pass. 

It stands solely for the right of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves as they them- 
selves see fit. It proposes to give the 
people an opportunity to secure this right 
by submitting to them amendments to the 
Constitution providing for direct legisla- 
tion. It would not revolutionize our 
present form of government; we would 
have still our legislative bodies and exe- 
cutive officers. But the power of these 
officers would be changed. So long as 
they legislated in accordance with the will 
of the people governmental business 
would proceed as now; but if a legisla- 
ture, local, State or National, refused to 
enact some law which the people desired, 
a reasonable per cent. could compe! the 
submission of such a law to a direct vote 
of the people, when if a majority voted in 
its favor it would be thereby enacted. 

If the legislative bodies enacted any 
legislation objectionable to the people a 
reasonable per cent. could compel the 
reference of such legislation to them; 
and if a majority voted against it the 
legislation would be thereby vetoed be- 
yond a possibility or resurrection, except 
by the people themselves. 

The Union Reform party holds that 
this is the only way out of the present po- 
litical wilderness in which the people are 
wandering. It holds that all attempts to 
remedy the existing evils through the sys- 
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tem which has created them will neces- 
sarily be failures. Asa party it does not 
advocate or oppose legislation of any sort. 
It leaves all that to be determined by the 
people themselves. Its one mission is to 
secure for the people the right to deter- 
mine this for themselves. 

It, therefore, affords a basis on which 
all liberty-loving citizens, who believe in 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
equality of men, can unite and secure this 
change in our system, regardless of dif- 
ferences of opinion on legislation which 
should be enated. 

After this change is secured political 
parties will necessarily fade out of exist- 
ence, our own with the rest. We will 
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have government by the people and not 
government by party. Legislative cor- 
1uption will vanish because the legisla- 
tures will be shorn, of the power which 
tempts the corruptionists. Partisanism 
will vanish because parties will be no 
more. The people will be supreme, and 
we have confidence in the ability of the 
people to look after their own interests 
and secure justice, equity and righteous- 
ness when they have the power to do so. 

These are the reasons why we feel that 
all true American citizens should give 
their suffrage to the Union Reform party 
in this struggle for the real enfranchise- 


ment of the American people. 
Waynesvittz, O. 


Russia’s Hoarded Gold 


By W. F. Mason McCarty. 


[Colonel McCarty was formerly United States Military Attaché at St. Petersburg and later Attaché in the service 
of the Czar Alexander III, where he had special opportunities for obtaining the information contained in the fol 


lowing article.—EpirTor.] 


HE wide sweeping ambition of Rus- 
sia for political and commercial 
control is as little understood as 

are known the extent and character of 
her preparations for gaining her great 
object. The policy of Russia was laid 
down by Peter the Great. His will is 
the Russian chart to-day as much as in 
his own time. It covers so much of Eu- 
rope as may be necessary to give Russia 
the fullest and freest outlet both on the 
north and the south, on the Baltic and 
on the Black Sea and Mediterranean, 
with the city of Constantinople for her 
commercial capital, and, in addition, the 
control of all the remainder of the East- 
ern Hemisphere except Africa. 
Primarily, it is an anti-English policy; 
to destroy British commercial suprem- 
acy; to dismember the world-wide Brit- 
ish Empire; to this end, to substitute 
France, the country having greatest na- 
val power of the Continental nations, for 
England in Egypt and in all North Af- 
rica; to control the Suez short route to 
India; to develop Siberia and expand 
southward into China; to reach out be- 
yond the Caucasus and through Asia 
Minor, cutting and flanking on the west, 
through Persia, the British mountain 
frontier of Northern India; and, event- 


ually, to expel British power wholly from 
sia. 

Two great organizations, perpetual in 
character, make up the real government 
of Russia—the Council of State and the 
Russian Church. The Czar is, by vir- 
tue of his office, the head of the Council 
and the head of the Church. Czars may 
come and go, but the Council of State 
and the Church’ continue undisturbed. 
They work in perfect harmony, and 
carry out their plans undeterred by any 
changes of parliaments or of executive 
or administrative officers. They have no 
records to make, no reappointments to 
provide for. The work of the Council of 
State is to administer government at 
home and to carry on a foreign policy, 
that of the Church to conserve the pa- 
triotism of the people, to control them in 
social and religious matters and to col- 
lect and take care of the Sacred Fund of 
Russia, the fund to be used for controll- 
ing the commerce of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. The policy of the Council of 
State has been to follow out the last will 
and testament of Peter the Great in ex- 
panding Russian boundaries and in keep- 
ing the armed forces of Russia, on land 
and sea, thoroughly organized and un- 
der full control and to carry on the rou- 
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tine work of domestic administration and 
foreign intrigue and diplomacy. 

Since the Napoleonic wars the Rus- 
sian Church has had, in addition to its 
ordinary work, one great and specific 
charge intrusted to it, the hoarding of 
money in order to restrict the power of 
rival nations. Every year since 1815 
Russia has added a vast sum to her se- 
cret hoard of gold. In no war since then 
has she ever used a rouble of the money 
thus laid by. There are two great 
sources of revenue, both of them fully un- 
der control, and where the world could 
know nothing of them—Russian mines, 
and contributions to the Church. The 
Russian Church is both custodian and 
collector. Russia, in earlier days, was 
the one great gold producing country. 
Since Peter’s day she has been a large 
producer of gold, tho much larger than 
generally known, because only a part of 
the gold mined in Russia—it is mined by 
the Government—has been reported. It 
has been secretly put into the Church 
fund. The Russian mines were estab- 
lished by Peter the Great. But they 
have been very largely developed since, 
and in recent years gold bearing rock 
has been worked to some extent, tho the 
great bulk of Russia’s gold output has 
come from placer mining by convicts. 

A secret fund has been created by col- 
lections from the people through the 
Church. In Russia all citizens belong 
to the Russian Church. Every officer 
and soldier and every Government offi- 
cial and employer from the Czar to the 
poorest moujik contributes weekly to 
the Church. It has been’ said, by those 
who had means to know, that Church ex- 
penditures have not, for eighty years 
past, exceeded one-half of Church col- 
lections. Twenty years or more ago the 
author had some means of knowing the 
extent of the accumulations from the 
Russian mines. And four or five years 
afterward it became his fortune to be 
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able to learn something of the total from 
the mines and the Church collections. At 
this time Russia’s gold hoard approx- 
imated three billions of dollars, and to- 
day it is nearly four billions at the rate 
of accumulation. Fully half of Rus- 
sia’s hoard has come from gold not 
counted in the world’s production be- 
cause secretly treasured. This informa- 
tion comes partly from the statements of 
one of the highest officials of the Church 
at St. Petersburg, who is familiar with 
the extent of the accumulation. Ina sin- 
gle church in St. Petersburg the writer 
has seen, on an Easter morning, a cloth 
the size of a blanket so heaped with gold, 
paper money, diamonds, rubies, tur- 
quoises and jewels of all kinds that its 
corners could not be brought together. 
Rich and poor strip themselves of wealth 
on these great Church days. The giv- 
ing up of money becomes a religious 
frenzy and a paroxsysm of patriotism. 
And on every Sunday, in every church in 
Russia, liberal contributions are made. 
The Church is a most thorough and ef- 
fective collector. 

There has been a belief generally en- 
tertained that Russia had no money and 
no credit. She has more money, con- 
sidering the work she has to do, than any 
of her neighbors. She needs no credit. 
Russia is a slow country, but progresses 
very surely, and her Government is never 
at the mercy of her money lenders. 

It is an interesting fact that the stack 
of gold in the great Russian banks has, 
in late years, increased about enough to 
absorb the recent increase in the world’s 
gold output. The Bank of England and 
the Continental banks have remained 
nearly stationary, stood still or lost gold. 
But the gain in Russian banks has been 
very large. The modern ammunition is 
gold. Russia has the largest stock of it 
in the world and adds to it, year by year, 
biding her time. 





LITERATURE. 


How England Saved Europe.* 


THE three volumes now published of 
this new work are a distinct improve- 
ment on “ Deeds that won the Empire,” 
by the same author, tho they are written 
from much the same patriotic standpoint. 
In these days of cold colorless and pas- 
sionless candor it is a refreshing varia- 
tion from the common tune to discover 
an author who really writes as if he had 
a country and was proud of it. The 
limitations of the subject confine him to 
Great Britain’s part in the tremendous 
struggles of the twenty-two years which 
followed the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. He makes no attempt to 
write a history of those twenty-two years 
in Europe. His point is defined. Eu- 
rope was brought mainly by Napoleon to 
the verge of ruin. England saved her; 


not perhaps alone; but England’s part in 


the salvation of Europe was as great as 
Napoleon’s in its ruin. More than once 
or twice or thrice in those twenty-two 
years it seemed as if the whole structure 
of social and political life in Europe 
might go down. There was probably not 
one single day in all those years, down to 
the night of Waterloo, where a far-see- 
ing, sober and right-minded statesman 
could contemplate the situation with a 
serene mind. 

Mr. Fitchett’s point is that England’s 
command of the sea during these critical 
years gave her the key to the situation, 
and enabled her to meet the Napoleonic 
aggression and at last to restore peace 
and security to Europe by. doing what 
Marshal Ney .promised he would do. 
When the news of the Emperor’s escape 
from Elba reached Paris Ney marched 
out against him with loud promises to 
bring the lion to Paris ina cage. Poor 
Ney’s heart failed him, but the “ Bel- 
lerophen ” and “ St. Helena” redeemed 
his promise. 

_ In attempting to trace England’s part 
in this tremendous struggle Mr. Fitchett 
commits himself to a very partial presen- 
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tation of the entire history. He remains 
under all the strict obligations of the 
scientific’ historian to present facts on 
right terms and events in right relations, 
and to appreciate in right proportions the 
co-operation contributed by other Pow- 
ers. But his own main interest lies with 
England, what she did with her armies 
and navies, with her money, her states- 
men and her agents; what resistance she 
organized among the nations and what at 
last remains to her credit in the grand 
result. 

In laying out this work Mr. Fitchett 
shows himself a disciple of Captain 
Mahan. Indeed there could be no more 
striking comment on the American au- 
thor’s theory of the ‘“‘ Sea Power ” than 
these three volumes. As far as the work 
has yet been published, or down to the 
close of the third volume, England gives 
but a poor account of herself on land, nor 
does Mr. Fitchett attempt to show that 
she does. He tells the story with perfect 
frankness and English honesty, and 
spares neither the generals in the Nether- 
lands nor the ministers of war at home. 
The time had not yet come for England 
to do much with her army. © The man 
had not come to the front who knew how 
to train it or had penetrated the Napo- 
leonic methods far enough to know how 
to meet them. Wellington must first drill 
his force in Spain before the unshaken 
line could be organized at Waterloo. 

This is a later stage of the conflict. Its 
opening scene was in Spain, and is de- 
scribed in our author’s vivid and effect- 
ive manner in the third volume of the 
series. Its culmination and completion 
at Waterloo belongs in the fourth vol- 
ume, which we have not yet seen. 

Meanwhile the strong arm of Eng- 
land is the Sea Power. What she was 
able to effect by this means, and how it 
availed to check the great master ma- 
gician who imposed his will and went his 
way unbridled on land, is the. subject 
matter of the first two volumes. The 
story is told in heroic terms and with an 
English heart beating under it all, but 
with English candor and love of fair 
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play. Napoleon paints himself very 
largely in extracts from his correspond- 
ence, with additional touches which can 
be traced to the feminine animosity of 
Madame de Remusat. Lanfrey is used 
more cautiously, altho Mr. Fitchett’s final 
estimate of Napoleon may be said to be 
a composite photograph, in which Lan- 
frey’s portrait is overlaid by Professor 
Sloane’s. For a reading history of the 
great conflict, the work has very great 
merits, tho, of course, it must be remem- 
bered that it follows the lines of English 
history and is articulated along that 
anatomy of the subject. It is written in 
a very engaging style, tho with an occa- 
sional want of simplicity or mannerism. 


& 


A Poet’s Romance.* 


Ir is difficult to fix the scene of this 
story, but the atmosphere and spirit of it 
are Southern. Moreover the style dates 
back to the days of the Southern Literary 
Messenger. We read it with a sense of 
old times; a smack of Poe and Hayne, 
of the literary coteries of Richmond and 
Charleston, and of that fine, yet unsub- 
stantial and visionary art which they af- 
fected, comes out of every page. Mr. 
Wilson’s taste, so far as this romance 
goes, is quite out of sympathy with both 
the realism and the romanticism of our 
fin de siécle period. He invokes mys- 
tery, wonder, supernatural influences, all 
in a vague elusive strain of indirection. 
His people have flesh and blood, but they 
do things in an abnormal way ; they move 
in a mist of almost uncanny dimness and 
strangeness. 

Lest we give a wrong impression, let it 
be understood that not all of the dramatis 
persone in Until the Day Break are ab- 
normal; but the light cast upon them is 
vague and dreamy. It was evidently Mr. 
Wilson’s aim to build up a structure of 
purely imaginary form and substance; 
his effects were to appeal not to a sense 
of reality, but to the imagination fully 
and wholly. In this aim we think that 
he has succeeded notably well. The dan- 
ger is that readers bred and educated in 
our day will not closely sympathize with 
his results. For, account for it as we 
may, Poe and his school of literary thau- 


*Untit THe Day Break. By Robert Burns Wilson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 50. 
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maturgists have lost their hold. Critics 
of a high type feel their power and give 
it due recognition; but the prevailing 
taste of our present civilization is not 
in sympathy with them. We like ro- 
mance, but we like it full of the vigor of 
reality. 

Mr. Wilson’s story is poetical, vivid in 
its own peculiar way, lavishly dashed 
with brilliant colors. It has been long 
since we read a book richer in splendid 
descriptive passages, and all through it 
are scattered touches of character, bits 
of nature interpretation and sketches of 
human experience that fairly startle one 
in the reading, so sharp, so fresh, so true 
are they. 

The weakness of the story is in the dra- 
matic structure. Mr. Wilson has not the 
direct vision, the simple certainty of 
stroke and the swift comprehension of 
the main core of impulse in every exigen- 
cy which alone can serve the dramatist’s 
turn. He fails to relieve the beautiful 
flow of imagination by dashing in at the 
proper point a strong, elementary, un- 
broidered human sincerity. Shakespeare 
always did this to perfection, so did 
Scott, and in varying degree the same ap- 
pears in all successful romances. The 
fact is that no purely imaginative effort 
can be successfully sustained through a 
long story so as to hold the ordinary hu- 
man interest. Life is not pitched to that 
monotonous and dreamy key. It demands 
breaks, discords, explosions of reality on 
the ground floor of experience, and it 
will have them at any cost. And these 
very explosions furnish the chief power 
of great drama. 

We feel that it would be depriving our 
readers of the chief charm of this book 
should we tell the story. Indeed, we 
could not tell it without taking up great 
space and then leaving out important, al- 
tho shadowy details. Mr. Wilson’s dic- 
tion is poetical, full of elegance and 
brimming with music. His descriptive 
writing shows great command -of the 
word and the phrase. All through the 
story its reader must be constantly aware 
of machinery, as in some of Poe’s tales, 
and at the end where an explanation. of 
the story’s origin is given the effect is 
unfortunate. No reader will accept as 
true a solution which is more mysterious 
and. unbelievable than the mystery it is 
supposed to clear up. But fortunately 
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the great majority of readers care very 
little about explanations beyond the mere 
satisfaction of curiosity, and so Mr. Wil- 
son’s strange and poetically beautiful 
story will probably be read with delight 
by them. 

As a piece of literature, Until the Day 
Break is unquestionably remarkable in 
the midst of what flows so profusely from 
the presses. nowadays. We could quote 
columns of exquisite passages from this 
book, passages well worth studying as 
the model of a rich and glowing English 
style of diction. It is not, however, a 
good model for the story-teller to accept, 
unless in accepting it he reserve the right 
to inject into it freely and frequently the 
rude and forceful runes of original and 
unadorned nature. 


Monks and Monasteries * 


THIS uncommonly handsome and well 
manufactured octavo contains a compact 
account of monks and monasteries from 
the beginning to their substantial over- 
throw at the Reformation. The work is 
done ‘in a very interesting, popular way, 
and presents in an attractive, readable 
form the best conclusions which have 
been reached as to monasticism in the 
Christian Church. 

The work can hardly be called an orig- 
inal one in the sense of being based di- 
rectly on the exploration of the sources 
from which the history is drawn. But 
the author has applied himself industri- 
ously to the literature of the subject, and 
to good purpose. Very little which has 
been published on the subject has escaped 
him, either in the permanent or ephem- 
eral literature of the subject. He is fair 
and impartial in his treatment of the sub- 
ject, not disposed to give away great 
moral interests when they are at stake, 
but wedded to no partisan view of the 
subject, and always ready to welcome the 
more kindly and charitable conclusion, 
all of which means that the book is in the 
best sense a Protestant work done with 
strict scientific loyalty to the best light 
and knowledge to be had on the subject. 

The author has attempted to give his 
readers in about four hundred octavo 
pages all that is really essential to enable 


*A SHort History oF THE Monks AND. MONASTERIES. 
a Se Wesley Wishart, Albert Brandt, Trenton, 
- J. $3,500 
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them to understand the ideals and devel- 
opment of monasticism in the Christian 
Church. He begins with a slight sketch 
of Oriental monasticism, which, however, 
hardly does more than graze the bound- 
aries of India, tho it expands into a fair 
sketch of the Essenes, between whom and 
Christianity he very properly recognizes 
no relation. We then have some very in- 
teresting sketches of the Egyptian Her- 
mits, St. Anthony, Cyril and his fanatic 
monks, Simeon Stylites, and the Eastern 
Cenobites, with Basil at their head, and 
Chrysostom, only prevented, first by the 
entreaties of his mother, and afterward 
by death, from taking perhaps the fore- 
most place among them. 

The great and instructive field of study 
is monasticism in the West, and it is in 
this that Mr. Wishart lays out his 
strength, beginning with the ante-Bene- 
dictine monks and St. Jerome, who, on 
account of his connection with the Latin . 
Church, is reckoned among the monks of 
the West. Then come the Benedictines, 
the Reformed and Military Orders, the 
Mendicant Friars of the Orders of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, and the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 

These topics are discussed in neces- 
sarily brief terms, and with as much suc- 
cess in presenting the complex elements 
of the problem as could be expected 
when the scene is so vast, the actors so 
various and the stage so limited. It is 
possible that the author might have im- 
posed more liberal terms on himself in 
discussing the Jesuits’ relation to the 
counter-reformation. The treatment of 
this subject is hardly full enough to carry 
out his plan of presenting all that is es- 
sential io enable his readers to under- 
stand the ideals and the development of 
the particular order he is studying. We 
wish to see more of the grounds on which 
such a summary conclusion as this is 
based : 


_ “Notwithstanding the success of the Jesuits 
in stopping the progress of the Reformation, it 
may be truthfully said that they have failed. 
The principles of the Reformation dominate 
the world and are slowly modifying the Roman 
Church in America.” 


In writing of the fall of the monasteries 
it is to be regretted that the author lim- 
its himself to England, tho his chapter, 
as it stands, will be very useful in clear- 
ing up some recent sophistications of that 
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point by Dr. Gasquet. The volume closes 
with two suggestive chapters on the 
causes, ideals and effects of monasticism. 


ed 


Napoteon II] at THE Hicut or His 
Power. By Imbard de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) The author of this deeply inter- 
esting and instructive sketch of Napoleon 
III when at the zenith of his splendid and 
tragic career has set before the popular 
eye a strikingly strong and clear outline 
of his subject. France was, indeed, a 
brilliant political, moral and military ap- 
parition in those days. All the world 
gazed upon her with admiration even 
while feeling a premonition of the calam- 
ity which presently befell her. M. St. 
Amand does not pretend to write formal 
history. His book is luminous, con- 
densed, sketchy; but somehow the im- 
pression left is complete and artistic, so 
far as it goes. The French court, the 
people, the beams of influence irradiating 
from the empire’s center, and the forces 
at work for the demolition of Napoleon’s 
power are swiftly and graphically out- 
lined. Great personages, measures, 
strokes, events flash out on the pages and 
leave their impress on the reader’s 
memory. It is a strikingly effective his- 
torical sketch. The translation is good. 


THE Lire or Carist AS PRESENTED IN 
Art. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50.) The life of Christ, 
as told by the chief artists of all time in 
their most striking works, is here most 
effectively arranged with a luminous and 
edifying commentary text by a writer 
thoroughly prepared for his task. The 
art works presenting scenes and events in 
Christ’s life are so placed as to develop 
somewhat naturally into a pictorial biog- 
raphy having all the romantic as well as 
all the realistic elements of different pe- 
riodsof art. Inthe textthe pictures are de- 
scribed and their history clearly sketched. 
The criticism does not go further than an 
appreciation of each master’s works; 
technical discussion is avoided. It isa 
book delightful to read. The illustra- 
tions cover a large field of the most im- 
portant art-activity of medieval and mod- 
ern times. At the close of the volume is 
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a list of the painters mentioned with the 
date of birth and of death. A full index 
renders the use of this large and hand- 
some book a pleasure to readers whose 
time is precious. 


Sons oF THE Morninc. By Eden 
Phillpotts. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) Not original, but fresh 
and odd, this story of Dartmoor downs 
takes fast hold of one’s imagination. The 
descriptions, coloring and atmosphere are 
of distinctly engaging quality, and des- 
pite the unnatural heroine and the pre- 
dicaments induced by her unnaturalness, 
the dramatic interest is genuine. Mr. 
Phillpotts commands a charming style. 
Most readers, we predict, will be discon- 
tented with the story’s outcome, which 
seems futile and artificially forced. Still 
there is so much that is picturesque, fresh 
and unusual in the whole conception and 
composition, that the book must be listed 
with novels of excellent grade. 


Letters oF MAarTHEW ARNOLD, 1848- 
1888. Collected and Arranged by George 
W. E. Russell. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25.) This is a 
new edition of Arnold’s letters. They 
cover a space of forty years and touch 
upon almost every important subject of 
public thought during those years. Mat- 
thew Arnold was a charming letter writer 
whose mind played through his pen with 
unhindered freedom and sympathy. It 
is a genuine treat to follow him by means 
of these varying epistles through youth 
and manhood, ard into the autumn of 
life. He died before he grew old. 


LITERARY HEARTHSTONES. By Marion 
Harland. Two Volumes. JoHN KNox 
and HannaH More. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 the volume.) 
Beautiful twin volumes in a neat box, 
beautiful print, paper, binding, illustra- 
tions, beautiful literature, isa cluster of 
phrases that fairly describes Marion Har- 
land’s studies of the “ hearthstones ” of 
John Knox and Hannah More. In fact, 
hearthstones have little to do with the 
chatty, rambling, yet altogether pleasing 
sketches in which book-dust becomes 
diamand-dust and makes the pages shine 
splendidior vitro. These dainty and at- 
tractive volumes are just suited for pres- 
entation, a gift to make glad the heart of 
a friend. : 
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PauL, THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY 
AND THE TEACHER. By Orello Cone, 
DD. (The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00.) This Life of the great Apostle, 
written from an entirely free and critical 
standpoint, is intended to embody the 
conclusions rather than the processes 
of the best recognized scholarship. Be- 
ginning with the formative influences 
and personal traits of the Apostle it 
passes to the critical event of his career, 
his conversion. Dr. Cone brings this 
event before his readers in its right rela- 
tions by describing it as “the most im- 
portant event in Christian history, next 
to the birth of Jesus.” He objects to 
Weizsaher’s ‘description of his conver- 
sion as “sudden,” and proceeds to de- 
velop his explanation of the Apostle’s 
conversion. Without claiming that it 
came about in an altogether natural way, 
he calls attention to certain predisposing 
circumstances and conditions in the 
Apostle’s previous history. The “ rev- 
elation” which the Apostle himself in- 
sists on he is disposed to credit to some 
physico-psychological experiences which 
resulted in the intensification of elements 
that had been prominent in his previous 
normal thinking. He throws similar un- 
certainty over the “revelation” which 
Paul says (Gal. ii, 2) called him to Je- 
rusalem to act against the Judaizers. The 
critical passage (I. Cor. ix, 1), “Am I 
not an Apostle? Have I not seen the 
Lord?” receives a similar minimizing 
construction. When we turn to the 
Apostle’s doctrine of the Person of 
Christ we read that while “the glorious 
existence and celestial rank of Christ as 
the archetypal, heavenly man, prior to 
his appearance in the flesh, are funda- 
mental tenets of the Apostle’s Christol- 
ogy,” still it goes without saying “ that 
the Trinitarian dogma has no standing 
in the thought of the Apostle.” Yet 
Christ is to the Apostle a supernatural 
being, and the author of a supernatural 
salvation. In this limited notice we can- 
not go into details. The fault of the 
book is the author’s tendency to critical 
reservations. We have given some ex- 
amples. We will add another as char- 
acteristic. In reviewing the Apostle’s 
doctrine of justification, Dr. Cone re- 
marks (p. 368): 

“The validity and permanent value of the 
doctrine must be questioned by any one who 
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is not convinced that the Pauline representa- 
tive atonement accords with the facts of hu- 
man nature and experience. To one who be- 
lieves in the continuity of character, and who 
cannot accept the teaching that, on condition 
of faith in the doctrine that another has suf- 
fered for his sins and given his soul for him, 
his life can be arbitrarily. severed at the point 
where faith emerges, and the consequences of . 
his past acts annulled, the theory of justifica- 
tion by faith must appear as a speculation 
which is not to be taken seriously.” 

These illustrations, however, do not make 
a fair impression of the merits of the 
work, which are not small, such as the 
author’s general candor and critical accu- 
racy of his wide learning and broad pres- 
entation of his subject on all sides, not 
omitting the great work of the Apostle as 
the missionary of the New Testament 
history. 


An EPITOME OF THE History OF 
MepicinE. By Roswell Park, M.D., 
Professor of Surgery in the Medical De- 
partment of the University. of Buffalo. 
Second Edition. (The F. A. Davis Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, New York and Chi- 
cago.) A most fascinating book, inas- 
much as it exhibits not only the condition 
of medicine as a science in all ages, but 
sets forth the ideas that have dominated 
the world in different periods, cramping 
and stifling investigation at times. As the 
author most truly says, “the history of 
medicine is inseparable from a considera- 
tion of the various notions and beliefs 
that have at times shaken the very foun- 
dation of Christendom and the Church. 
Great research has been. bestowed on the 
personal surroundings and character of 
each of the noted men, called the ancients, 
and the systems in vogue in their 
times ; and it is made more interesting by 
illustrations showing the sort of instru- 
ments, or rather no instruments, they had 
to work with. The sketches of those 
nearer our time are given with illustrative 
portraits, and a book made up of these 
alone would be valuable, and as there is 
a sort of foundation belief that “ doctors 
will disagree,” it is pleasant to record 
that full credit is given to men of differ- 
ing “schools.” We do not see how any 
physician, who aspires to be up to date, 
can allow himself to be without a copy of 
a book that fills a unique niche in the gal- 
lery of really valuable works. 


Later Love LETTERS oF A MUSICIAN. 
By Myrtle Reed. (New York: G. P, 
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Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) Gentle, ten- 
der and sweet, these letters fill a place of 
their own. They have the honeyed mo- 
notony of a lonesome, droning bee. There 
may be too much of this for most tastes ; 
but somehow the reader is likely to hang 
on until the song is sung. Pretty pic- 
tures of nature done in low tones, mild 
lyrical moods fitted to a minor scheme of 
expression, sketches in _ sentimental 
strokes—a pot pourri, indeed, of delicate 
things dreamily presented—make up a 
little book somewhat more than merely 
readable to which only mixed meta- 
phors properly apply. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC 
Ace. By George T. Purves, D.D., 
LL.D., recently Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The 
trend of recent New Testament Criticism 
has been toward the acceptance of the 
dates to which tradition has assigned the 
origin of the sources. The problem of 
criticism is therefore the attempt to ex- 
plain the books themselves and to es- 
timate their value as historical sources. 
This is the storm-center of New Testa- 
ment study at the present day. Dr. 
Purves’s book may be described as a 
strong, enthusiastic and captivating de- 
fense of Apostolic Christianity as “ the 
normal and authoritative exposition of 
the religion of Jesus.” His position is 
that if the early dates of the origin of the 
books be established, it is “ impossible 
to account for the rise and course of 
Christianity except by the recognition of 
those supernatural facts and forces to 
which the books themselves testify.” In 
accordance with this conclusion we find 
him arranging and collating the testi- 
mony of the Apostolic writers until we 
have a reasonable history from the rise 
of Christianity in Jerusalem to the close 
of the age. There is little of the polem- 
ical character in the book. The author 
does not seek so much to demolish op- 
posing theories as to exhibit the reason- 
able grounds on which rests the tradi- 
tional view of Apostolic Christianity. 
He can, however, dissent with emphasis 
from opinions which either ignore or 
misconstrue the facts. His confidence in 
Luke’s record in the Acts is in strong 
contrast to certain objections that in re- 
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cent times have been offered against 
that writer’s accuracy. His’ vigorous 
criticism of Professor. Ramsay’s at- 
tractive South-Galatian theory is very 
convincing, so loyal is it to the facts. The 
authenticity and integrity of the Pas- 
toral Epistles are defended in a mas- 
terly array of the evidences. The learn- 
ing which the book reveals is never ob- 
truded. The processes are often sup- 
pressed in the service of brevity and 
clearness, yet the number and variety of 
authors cited show the work to be the 
ripe product of long and patient study. 
For saneness of judgment, for grasp of 
New Testament problems and for at- 
tractiveness of presentation, when we 
consider the purpose and limits of the 
book, it is quite the best in its field. The 
Appendix contains a scholarly disserta- 
tion on the Chronology of the Apostolic 
Age, and there follow a selected Bibliog- 
raphy and a complete Index. 


Wiutiam F. Mourton. A Memoir, 
by W. Fiddian Moulton, with a Chapter 
on Biblical Work and Opinions, by 
James Hope Moulton. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50.) This is the record of one 
of the most influential of the recent Eng- 
lish Methodists written by his two sons. 
He was closely connected with the edu- 
cational work of the Methodists in Eng- 
land, first through the Missionary Col- 
lege at Richmond and later through his 
life-work in founding and developing the 
Methodist Public School at Cambridge, 
The Leys, with which the son who takes 
the working over in the preparation of 
this volume was also connected. The 
last five years of his life, after his elec- 
tion as President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, were busy with public service, in 
the course of which he came to this coun- 
try to attend the Quadrennial General 
Conference of American Methodism, 
held at Omaha in the spring of 1892. 
Nothing, however, brought him more 
prominently before the public than his 
scholarly activity and enthusiastic co- 
operation in the Revision of the Bible, 
which he helped in by his fine scholarship, 
as well as by his wide and prevailing in- 
fluence among the Methodists. The vol- 
ume is an interesting and valuable mem- 
oir of a distinguished Methodist scholar 
and of a very interesting man, who held 
his place strongly, made it 4 large one 
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and achieved a catholic recognition 
among the leaders of British Christianity. 


THEATERS, THEIR SAFETY FROM FIRE 
AND PANIC, THEIR COMFORT AND 
HEALTHFULNESS. By William Paul 
Gerhard, C.E. (Boston: Bates & Guild 
Company.) Mr. Gerhard is a consult- 
ing engineer for sanitary works, mem- 
ber of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the author of several excel- 
lent treaties and papers on subjects con- 
nected with public safety and sanitation. 
The present volume deals with the ques- 
tion of the proper construction of the- 
aters with regard to their healthfulness 
and their safety in case of fire or acci- 
dental panic. It is a carefully and ac- 
curately prepared statement of the con- 
ditions to be met, and the best means of 
meeting them. The ventilation of the- 
aters and the arrangement of the ways 
of ingress and egress are particularly 
well handled. 

RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE EXILE. 
By Karl Budde, D.D., Professor of The- 
ology in Strassburg. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) THE Divine DiscrPLInE 
oF ISRAEL. By G. Buchanan Gray, Lec- 
turer in Hebrew and O. T. Theology in 
Mansfield College, Oxford. (Imported 
by the Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
These two volumes present similar con- 
clusions as to the same critical problem, 
approached from opposite directions. 
The first is the Fourth Series of Ameri- 
can Lectures on the History of Religions. 
The lecturer, Professor Budde, of Strass- 
burg, concedes that the earlier and pa- 
triarchal portions of Genesis are wholly 
unhistorical, but makes a stand for the 
general validity of the history of Israel 
in Egypt, with, however, many reserva- 
tions, modifications and exceptions. Ja- 
hoveh was the local divinity of the Ken- 
ites, into which tribe Moses married, and 
accepting their god, Jahu, taught the Is- 
taelites the same faith. The ten com- 
mandments date from a later period than 
that assigned in the Pentateuch, and im- 
ply a far more advanced stage of moral 
and religious development than obtained 
at the Exodus. The first step into the 
new faith was taken because the tribes 
credited Moses’s preaching that Jaho- 
Veh was able and willing as a god of war 
to deliver Israel from bondage. Thus at 
ts beginning this religion was developed 
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out of the most heterogeneous elements. 
It expanded to a true universalism in the 
deutero-Isaiah, and, at last with the con- 
summation of revelation in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. These meager hints will 
show at least the general direction taken 
by Professor Budde, and what his posi- 
tion is on the problem of Old Testament 
history and criticism. Mr. Buchanan 
Gray, in his three Lectures on the 
“Growth of Ideas in the Old Testa- 
ment,” does not have occasion to declare 
himself definitely on as many critical 
points as Professor Budde. As far as he 
goes his position is substantially the 
same; for example, as to the late period 
that must be assigned to the giving of the 
law, the local character of Jahoveh, 
the assertion that the decalogue recog- 
nizes other gods and that the Israelites 
of that period were not monotheists but 
monolatrists—that is, they believed in 
many gods, but worshiped only one, 
pure monotheism being a development 
yet in the far distant future. The inter- 
est of these lectures centers in their revo- 
lutionary conception of the gradual evo- 
lution of religious ideas. On the theory 
presented the illuminating and inspiring 
influence of immediate revelation counts 
for nothing. The author goes as far as 
to assert that “ probably a perfectly dis- 
tinct perception of the claims of ‘ univer- 
sal morality’ was not reached by the 
Jews within the period of the Old Tes- 
tament.” 


A New Stupy oF THE SONNETS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. ByParkeGodwin. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) If 
Shakespeare’s sonnets are as obscure in 
meaning and as difficult to understand as 
nearly all the “studies” and “ elucida- 
tions” of them would seem to imply, 
they are not of sufficient importance to 
waste precious time over or to worry 
one’s head about. We have had scores 
of essays on the sonnets—essays good, 
bad, indifferent and meaningless—and it 
may or may not be high praise to say 
that Mr. Godwin’s is among the few very 
best. But whether we accept or reject 
his interpretations we cannot escape the 
pleasure imparted by his clear, direct and 
beautifully crisp style. His book is a 
study based on an attempt to apply “ in- 
ternal evidence ” to the sonnets and thus 
make them self-explanatory, which is cer- 
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tainly the one sensible plan of examina- 
tion; and in aid of this process Mr. God- 
win calls in the history of Shakespeare’s 
time and the conditions under which the 
sonnets were probably written. It is a 
very interesting and valuable study. 


Tue Works oF Epwarp EVERETT 
Hare, Lisrary Epition. Vow. VIII. 
Addresses and Essays. (Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) With a fine frontis- 
piece portrait of Dr. Hale in his library 
this volume is, of course, attractive be- 
fore one reaches the literature. Dr. 
Hale’s essays are strong, wholesome food 
for the mind and soul. They are -pre- 
sented here in their final form, and in a 
dress which was due them, beautiful 
print, paper and binding. No American 
library is complete without the works of 
Dr. Hale, whose personality, style and in- 
fluence are intensely and soundly patri- 
otic. 

Tue NATuRAL History OF SELBORNE 
IN THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON. By 
Gilbert White. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) The “Li- 
brary of English Classics,” edited by Mr. 
A. W. Pollard, has been enriched by the 
addition of White’s Selborne, which 
’ makes one of the most attractive volumes 
in the series. We need not say a word 
about this masterpiece of literature, ob- 
servation and description. Gilbert White 
set the pace for all his successors in the 
charming field so engagingly sketched 
in his letters. The present edition of his 
work seems to us admirably adapted to 
popular use. It is large, well printed, 
uniform in binding with the other vol- 
umes of “The English Classics” and 
furnished with a good index. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED. By 
Harvey Goodwin, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. (E. P. Dutton. 
$2.50.) This is the third edition of a 
work which in the first and second com- 
manded most respectful attention, our 
friendly reviewer going so far as to call 
it “ The Modern Pearson on the Creed.” 
Higher praise could not be given than 
this. We repeat it as being the .exact 
word which accurately describes the 
book. It has much of the breadth, 
strength and all around considerateness 
of Pearson, but applied to a much more 
modern aspect of unbelief and specula- 
tive difficulty than can be expected in a 
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book nearly two hundred and fifty years 
old. 


PIKE AND Cut Lass. Hero Tales of 
Our Navy. By George Gibbs. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) The 
great deeds of our naval officers and men 
are here told very attractively. From 
Paul Jones down to Dewey, the heroes of 
the ships are sketched. Decatur, Hull, 
Farragut and the rest pass before us with 
their splendid victories. Mr. Gibbs has 
a terse and vigorous style well suited to 
condensing a story so that in a few words 
we have it all. His book is a good one 
for our boys to read. Every page glows 
with patriotism, and the heat of manly 
energy. There are some excellent illus- 
trations by the author. 


FLasHEs oF Wir AND Humor. By 
Robert Waters. (New York: Edgar S. 
Werner & Supply Company. $1.00.) 
In this little book the author has cleverly 
put together a great number of the best 
witticisms and spurts of humor indulged 
in by the most delightful geniuses of the 
world. The pages twinkle with keen 
verbal thrusts and masterly parries of 
repartee. Humor and wit are distin- 
guished one from the other, yet they fre- 
quently coalesce and become one. It is 
a jolly book, good for the digestion and 
affording a fine tonic for the mind. 

RAILROAD OPERATIONS. By J. Shirley 
Eaton. (New York: Railroad Ga- 
zette.) The author of this work is the 
statistician of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, and a glance at his work will sat- 
isfy the critic that he thoroughly under- 
stands his subject. While the book is 
too technical for ordinary readers, it 
should be of a great service to all who 
are interested in railroad science, and it 
constitutes in itself a most impressive 
proof of the size and complexity of the 
science which our practical men have 
quietly developed. 

THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN- 
Boox. Containing the Simplest Direc- 
tions for the Growing of the Commonest 
Things About the House and Garden. 
By C. E. Hunn and L. H. Bailey. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
A good book for reference in studying 
the needs of ordinary plants and flowers, 
their culture and their protection from 
enemies. Amateur gardeners will find it 
of great help in many ways. 
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THE Fortunes oF War. By Eliza- 
beth N. Barrow. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25.) This is a short tale, 
and a very good one, with a tremendous 
overweight of title-page, which we have 
not room to copy. It is a story of the 
Revolutionary War, romantic to a degree 
and very charmingly told in the form of 
letters and journals written by Kather- 
ine, daughter of Major-General James 
Patison, for the benefit of her cousin, 
Mistress Dorothea Engel, of Carthmoor 
Hall, Northumberland, England. 

An Eventrut Knicut. By Clara 
Parker. (New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 50 cents.) This is a 
bright and breezy little comedy of a 
Western mining town. To read it is to 
lose all facial repose and pass into a 
state of silly hilarity. Just why one 
should be amused by such nonsense is not 
to the point. A slight love-story trickles 
through the scene. 

THE VALLEY OF. THE GREAT SHADOW. 
By Annie E. Holdsworth (Mrs. Lee- 
Hamilton.) (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. $1.25.) This is a fanciful story 
in some of its features, but in the main 
its interest holds exceedingly well. The 
author’s style is bright and fluently brisk, 
giving a distinct charm to the many de- 
scriptions of mountain scenery and ad- 
venture scattered through the pages. A 
pretty love story is prettily presented, 
and the fanciful procession in the great 
valley of shadow adds a certain half 
gruesome magnetism to it. A book to 
be read lightly and lightly tossed aside. 


THE Younc Puritans IN CapPTiv- 
ty, By Mary P. Wells Smith. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.) History is 
pleasantly commixed with fiction in this 
story of King Philip’s War. Three Eng- 
lish children are captives in the hands 
of Philip’s savages, and their adventures 
ate graphically narrated in such a way as 
to give a fair impression of the trials to 
which the white settlers in early Puri- 
tan days were subjected. Young people 
will be both interested and instructed by 
teading the story. 

True Limits or RITUAL IN. THE 
CuurcH. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) This is a series of eight papers 
on the ritualistic question in the Church 
of England, edited by the Rev. Robert 
Linklater, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
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Stroud Green, who writes the Intro- 
ductory Essay. The papers are intended 
to offer a defense of the High Church po- 
sition. Their value and interest is that 
they come from representative clergymen 
in that wing of the English Church, and 
may be accepted as a fair expression of 
the High Anglican position at the pres- 
ent time. 


Work AND Pray. Talks to College 
By John E. Bradley, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Late President of Illinois Col- 
lege. (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00.) Dr. Bradley’s talks here brought 
together in a book are well worth pre- 
serving for their intrinsic educational 
value. They are genuine college lectures 
by a man of rich and ripe experience in 
educational fields. They are brim full 
of strong commonsense applied frankly 
and practically to such subjects as Work, 
Play, Habit, Health, etc. Every page 
has its fertilizing thought, its helpful sug- 
gestion for the young mind. It is a 
wholesome and encouraging book. 


CuristrAN Docmatics. By _ Rev. 
John Macpherson, M.A. (Imported 
by Charles Scribners’ Sons. $3.00.) The 
motive of this book is to furnish students 
and readers with a general work on the- 
ology in one volume. It is done in a 
thorough, systematic way, from the 
standpoint of a conservative, moderate 
Calvinism, which holds too sturdily to 
the Reformation theology to show any 
stain of such modern speculations as 
Evolution. It gives a good account of 
the older controversies, especially of the 
strong points of the Reformed theology 
as against the Roman Catholic, but is 
very defective in the statement and ap- 
preciation of the thinking of the last 
century. 

- Minnesota Prant Lire. By Con- 
way MacMillan. .This is the report of a 
Botanical Survey made by order of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota. It appears, from the super- 
ficial examination that we have been able 
to give it, a work of value to students of 
botany. The author attempts to cover 
the ground indicated by the title of his 
book, with scholarly caution andcare, giv- 
ing a strong outline of what is known of 
the life history of plants, and applies it 
particularly to the plants of Minnesota. 
Many illustrations from photographs 
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and cuts in the text aid the student in 
understanding the theories and descrip- 
tions offered. 


In Cap AND Betts. By Owen Sea- 
man. (New York: John Lane. $1.25.) 
Some of the satire in Mr. Seaman’s verse 
is capital, if not great. It is here quite 
as notably fine as in his preceding vol- 
umes. A rare felicity in choosing his 
shining marks and a certainty of aim in 
hitting them make his grotesque imita- 
tions often seem as effective as the orig- 
inals. Between the extremes of sober 
seriousness and clownish fooling he os- 
cillates, always much nearer the latter, 
and in a few places he rubs dangerous- 
ly close to offensive personality. . But 
even then he is captivating with his ab- 
surdities, which just miss the keenest 
play of wit. 

THE SEEKERS. By Stanley Waterloo. 
(Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
$1.25.) Mr. Stanley Waterloo tells a 
story in a pleasing style, and there is al- 
waysa.good tide of interest setting toward 
the end as one reads. The present story 
deals with “ faith-cure ” and “ Christian 
Science” fads, with a strong touch of 
patent medicine business; but there is a 
slender, cleverly constructed plot, a well 
presented love affair and some acceptable 
humor. The scene is laid in Chicago, 
and in the end the story has a good 
moral effect. An hour may be pleasant- 
ly spent with The Seekers; if it is not 
Mr. Waterloo’s best work it is, at least, 
above the average of current novels; and 
in both style and dramatic construction 
it has strong merit. 

Tue Listeninc Coup. A Selection 
from the Stores of English Verse, made 
for the Youngest Readers and Hearers, 
by Lucy W. Thatcher, with ‘An Intro- 
ductory Note by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company.) The descriptive title 
sets out the aim of this book; and the 
aim has been carried out, we think, 
with admirable wisdom. It is a-collec- 
tion drawn from the whole body of Eng- 
lish verse, and will be found useful and 
interesting to grown people, as well as 
children. 

WHILE SEWING SANDALS. TALES OF A 
TeLucu Paria Trispe. By Emma Rau- 
schenbusch-Clough, Ph.D., Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Brit- 
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ain and Ireland.. (New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.50.) . These 
are curious stories of the Madigas, a low- 
ly tribe of South Indian Parias, retold by 
a woman who has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to study Oriental life. The le- 
gends and tales here presented the author 
took from the lips of the people. They 
give many fresh glimpses of the life, hab- 
its and cults of these humble workers in 


_leather—the tanners and sandal-sewers 


of the Telugu country. The growth and 
effect of Christianity in that old land is 
sketched lightly but most instructively 
in passing. 

FLOWER OF THE WILDERNESS. By A. 
G. Plympton. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.) This is another of Miss Plymp- 
ton’s delightful stories for the young, 
dealing with New England Puritan days. 
It is charmingly written, and the illus- 
trations by the author are excellent. 

THE Beacon PrizE MEDALS. OvtT 
WITH THE TIDE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. (New York: 
Baker, Taylor Company.) Twenty-five 
spirited short stories with six good illus- 
trations make up this genuinely captivat- 
ing book for young folks who have 
passed the childhood period. 


THE Story OF THE TREASURE-SEEK- 
ERS. By E. Nesbit. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company.) The ad- 
ventures of some children in their absurd 
search for a fortune is told with great 
cleverness. While parts of the book 
will appeal less to American children 
than to those of England, the fun will 
be appreciated by every reader. There 
are many good pictures by Gordon 
Browne and Lewis Baumer. 


J 
Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Frank LEs.ieE has resigned the edi- 
torship of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


....-Daniel Fish, secretary of the Minneap- 
olis Public Library Board, is shortly to have 
published a bibliographical account of all the 
— and pamphlets relating to Abraham Lin- 
coln, 


.... The first number of The World’s Work, 
the new monthly magazine under the éditor- 
ship of Walter H. Page, will be out about the 
20th of this month. It claims to have a differ- 
ent ideal from all existing periodicals. 


_ +++: Slavery in Our Times,” an inquiry 
into the results of modern industrialism, is the 
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latest book on which Count Tolstoy has been 
now engaged for some months. The funda- 
mental idea of the book is the negation of co- 
ercion. It will be published in America by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


....The prospectus for The Evangelist for 
the twentieth century is at hand. In a person- 
al note accompanying it, the editor says: 
“When the question is being mooted whether 
there is any longer need for the religious news- 
paper, we are resolved upon making The Evan- 
gelist more than ever religious.” 


....Joel Chandler Harris has retired from 
his editorial position on the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion to devote his entire time to book writing. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. are going to bring out 
some of his books this fall. Mrs. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson is also to bring out through the 
same publishers a book entitled “ A Woman 
Tenderfoot,” and Mr. Henry George, Jr., has 
completed the life of his father, upon which he 
has been writing for a number of years. 


....Rev. Marcus §. Bergmann, in the em- 
ploy of the London City Mission Society, has 
just published a complete edition of the Bible 
in the “ Yiddish,” or Jewish jargon language. 
It is claimed that millions of Jews are prac- 
tically unacquainted with the Scriptures be- 
cause they are not sufficiently versed in the 
classical Hebrew, or are too poor to buy the 
Hebrew Bibles with commentaries from the 
Talmuds and the Rabbins, which seem to be 
the only editions issued by the Jewish pub- 
lishing houses. Separate editions. have also 
been published of the New Testament, as also 
of the four gospels, Romans, Galatians and 
Hebrews. Of Hebrews alone 47,000 copies 
have been distributed among the Jews of the 
East. The Czar has granted the Society the 


privilege of freely circulating this translation 


throughout the Empire. 


.... The Germans and the English have re- 
cently completed the publication of their two 
biographical works on a large scale. The title 
of the German work is “ Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie,”’ and of the English, ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.”. The concluding sixty- 
third volume of this latter work has lately 
been issued. The editor of this magnificent 
venture has been since 1883 Leslie Stephens, 
who since 1891 has been aided by Sidney Lee 
as co-editor. The total number of contributors 
has been 653. Since Rose’s ‘‘ New General 
Biographical Dictionary ” of 1847 England has 
not seen a work like the present. It contains 
a total of 29,108 pages and gives the lives of 
29,120 famous men and women of England. 
The largest amount of space to one individual 
are 49 pages, assigned to Shakespeare. The 
centuries are variously represented. The ninth 
and the tenth were the poorest in great names, 
and the seventh was twice as rich in this re- 
spect as the ninth, and the tenth has a much 
more meager representation than the sixth or 
the eighth. From the tenth century the in- 
crease is very rapid, the largest growth be- 
ing shown by the nineteenth. On an average 
one name in 5,000 has found a place in this 
monumental work. 
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IrtsH Cook (to milkman): “ What makes 
you come so early of late? You used to be 
behind before.” —Life. 


....GETTING THERE LATE.—Count von Wal- 
dersee may assure himself of the sincere sym- 
pathy of Admiral Sampson.—The Baltimore 
American. 


....Ethel: “ When a man talks all by him- 
self what is that called?” Mamma: 
that’s called a ‘ monologue.’ ” 
When the cat gets to talking on the back fence, 
that’s a ‘catalogue,’ isn’t it? ’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Maud Muller, in the summer sun, 

Golied like sixty and called it fun. 

“Oh, Judge,” demurely faltered she, 

“ Will you kindly make a tee for me?” 

But the Judge replied, with manner bland, 

“My dear Miss Muller, I haven’t the sand!” 

And Maud concealed her wounded heart, 

Laughed and said, “ You think you’re smart! ” 
—Detroit Journal. 


....Skribbler (just finished reading a let- 
ter): “Ah, another contribution rejected.” 
Felton: “ Give any reason for returning it?” 
Skribbler: “No; merely says it is balderdash 
and that the writer shows signs of dementia.” 
Felton: “ But that is terrible. You are not 
going to stand an insult like that?” Skrib- 
bler: “ Oh, that’s all right. I don’t mind such 
a little thing as that. But if he had sent word 
that it was ‘ not available,’ I might have some 
reason for getting mad and doing mischief.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


Detective: “ Did you see a man and woman 
driving past here in a buggy about an hour 
ago?” Mrs. Blank: “Yes.” Detective: “ Ah, 
we're getting on the track of them! What 
kind of a horse was it?” Mrs. Blank: “ They 
were driving so fast I didn’t notice that. But 
the woman had on a Scotch mohair and wool 
jacket of turquoise blue, last year’s style, with 
stitched lines, a white piqué skirt with deep 
circular flounce; a satin straw hat, tilted and 
rather flat, trimmed with hydrangeas and loops 
of pale blue surah, and her hair was done up 
pompadour. That’s all I had time to see.”— 
Exchange. 


....Easy.—‘* Mr. Green, this is Mr. 
Greene.” “Glad to know you, Mr. Greene. 
You spell it with an e, I believe?” “ Yes. 
You spell it without the e, I infer?” “Ido. I 
am just plain Green.” “ Well, I am just as 
plain a Greene as you are a plain Green.” 
“T think not. The Greenes with the e evi- 
dently wish to be distinguished from the plain 
Greens. That’s why they put on the e.” “I 
think not. The Greens without the e are care- 
ful to leave it off so nobody can mistake them 
for the Greenes with the e.” “ But the origi- 
nal spelling was Green, without the e.” “ You 
mistake. The original spelling was Greene, 
with ane. Leaving it off, moreover, is a mark 
of self-conceit. You Greens are always think- 
ing more about yourselves than we Greenes 
are.” ‘ How do you make that out?” “ You 
show the ‘e go.’”—Chicago Tribune. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Coal Miners’ Strike. 


A PEACEFUL settlement of the great 
strike of the anthracite coal miners ap- 
pears to be at hand. The mine owners’ 
offer of an increase of 10 per cent. in 
wages is to be considered at a convention 
of delegates representing the 138,000 
men now on strike, and it is expected that 


an agreement upon the basis of this con-. 
cession will be reached. We earnestly 


hope that such a conclusion of this threat- 
ening controversy will be the result of 
the convention’s deliberations, and that 
the agreement will include provisions for 
the prevention of strikes hereafter by ar- 
bitration. 

It is true that the strikers have put 
themselves in the wrong and discredited 
the sincerity of their own plea for arbi- 
tration by breaking the arbitration agree- 
ment made by a comparatively small 
number of them with Markle & Co. This 


was a sad blunder, much to be deplored. 
The entire body of strikers should have 


honored that agreement. Their leaders 
ought to have perceived that the preser- 
vation of it would not only assist them 
in the pending controversy with the mine 
owners, but also serve their interests 
hereafter. Here was a practical applica- 
tion of the principle for which they con- 
tended and which a large majority of 
their employers declined to accept. Pre- 
serving this compact with. scrupulous 
care, they could have made a reasonable 
and an effective demand for similar 
agreements with all the other mine own- 
ers. Their excuse for a dishonorable 
breaking of the agreement was that, in 
their opinion, the keeping of the promise 
to Markle& Co. would imperil or prevent 
the success of the whole movement. In 
this they were misled. But this error does 
not prove that they really care little or 
nothing for arbitration, or that they can- 
not be trusted to stand by an arbitration 
agreement approved by their labor union 
and accepted by all the mine owners who 
have conceded the increase of wages. 
Such an agreement ought to be made. 
The example of the compact by which all 
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controversies between 100,000 machin- 
ists and metal workers and their employ- 
ers are to be settled for three years to 
come may well be followed at the anthra- 
cite mines. We believe that arbitration 
should be compulsory in the case of such 
controversies as the recent street railway 
strikes in Cleveland and St. Louis, main- 
ly because of the public interests affected 
and for the reason that the railway com- 
panies are doing business upon public 
municipal franchises. The interests of 
the public in a suspension of the anthra- 
cite coal mining industry is so great that 
neither mine owners nor miners should 
decline to settle their differences by an 
arbitration tribunal. 

It is generally admitted that these min- 
ers had grievances which fairly required 
the attention of their employers. Some 
of their demands were clearly just; all 
deserved to be considered and discussed 
by the owners. The strike might have 
been avoided if a great majority of the 
owners had not ignored—contemptuous- 
ly, as it seemed to the miners—the re- 
quest or suggestion that the complaints 
should be considered in conference, or if 
all of the owners had had such a knowl- 
edge of existing conditions as was pos- 
sessed and shown by a few. The con- 
trolling owners of three-fourths of the 
anthracite mining industry are corpora- 
tions engaged largely in other business, 
and holding only a remote and cold rela- 
tion to their employees at the mines. In 
these corporations there are men of great 
wealth who are not devoid of sympathy 
for the poor. They should inquire now 
whether there ought not to be some at- 
tempt to bridge the broad space between 
their corporations and the anthracite min- 
ers, both for humane reasons and as a 
profitable pecuniary investment. This 
strike has revealed ignorance on the part 
of the corporations as to the conditions 
under which so many miners are em- 
ployed. 

_We suggest that the railroad compa- 
nies and their subsidiary mining organiza- 
tions should create a Labor Board, or that 
each corporation should appoint a com- 
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petent man, empowered and required to 
study the miner, his needs, his griev- 
ances, and the terms of his service—to 
devise projects for the improvement of 
his condition, to remove causes of irrita- 
tion and reasonable discontent—in short, 
to convince the coal digger that his em- 
ployer is human, has a soul and takes 
some interest in his welfare. This would 
be a kind and helpful and brotherly un- 
dertaking, and we believe there’s money 
in it, too. The losses of one strike would 
pay the salaries of these intermediaries 
for a century. 

The mine owners have decided, it is 
said, that they will not recognize the 
union by treating directly with the offi- 
cers of it. Such recognition may be 
avoided now, and still the union will ex- 
ist. By reason of the offered increase of 
wages it will not only exist, but become 
more powerful. Because, as we believe, 
the owners will eventually consent, or be 
compelled, to recognize the union, they 
ought not now to refuse at any cost to 
recognize so much of it as is composed of 
their own anthracite miners. Capitalists 
and corporations combine; workingmen 
have a right to unite for the promotion of 
their interests. The union cannot be sup- 
pressed and destroyed in the anthracite 
region. The coal corporations may rea- 
sonably be unwilling to deal with the 
officers of a union controlled by men en- 
gaged in the mining of bituminous coal, 
which is in some measure a competing in- 
dustry ; but to those who have heard of 
the virtual control of the anthracite out- 
put and prices by what is called a “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement,” it seems that the 
agreeing corporations might consent to 
recognize and treat with an association 
composed exclusively of men employed 
in their own mines. We hope the miners 
will not insist now upon a formal recog- 
nition of the entire national union. The 
corporations have not forgotten the Mol- 
lie Maguires, or the Coeur d’Alene riot- 
ers; but they should see that the unions 
have come to stay and grow, and can 
most surely be restrained from disorder 
and crime by a policy of just conciliation, 
by some regard on the part of employers 
for the welfare of their own unionists, 
and by recognition under reasonable con- 
ditions, rather than by an exasperating 
and apparently contemptuous refusal to 
acknowledge the existence of the labor 
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The Land of the Stars and 
Stripes. 


“WE are. not glad to be back in the 
land of the Stars and Stripes.” This re- 
mark was made a few days ago by a cul- 
tivated and gracious woman, not lacking 
in patriotism, recently returned from a 
year’s residence abroad. She had come 
back to home, and friends, to a more than 
ordinarily interesting life and to resi- 
dence in a region of great natural beauty. 
Every autumn brings thousands of re- 
turning travelers, who»if'they do not say 
in so many words, at least feel and think 
that they are not glad to be back in the 
land of the Stars and Stripes. 

The philistine explanation of this me!- 
ancholy dissatisfaction with native land 
and countrymen attributes it to an ener- 
vating satiety of pleasure, which those 
who are denied the enjoyments of Euro- 
pean travel suppose is the enviable for- 
tune of ihe more favored ones who often 
cross the Atlantic. As the country miss 
who for two or three weeks has shared the 
luxuries and gaieties of her wealthy 
cousin’s city mansion, is spoiled for the 
simple comforts of the old home farm, 
so, it is conjectured, are our European- 
ized travelers spoiled for the relatively 
crude satisfactions of Brother Jona- 
than’s domain. 

The trouble with this off-hand and es- 
sentially rustic philosophy of the mat- 
ter is merely that it isn’t true. There are 
no more loyal Americans, no more ster- 
ling patriots, than the cultivated people 
—some of them belonging to families of 
independent means, some of them busi- 
ness men snatching brief vacations from 
heavy care and responsibility, some of 
them writers, artists and college pro- 
fessors—who are able now and then to 
sped a few months among European 
scenes. Their dissatisfaction with the 
land of the Stars and Stripes, when they 
come home to resume the duties of their 
respective callings and of their common 
citizenship, is no idle complaining of 
pampered children. It ts a serious pro- 
test against serious eVils in our national 
manners and habits of life, and calls for 
a serious consideration. 
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It is true that to minds deeply inter- 
ested in the earlier history of the human 
1ace, or devoted to art, Europe offers at- 
tractions which America does not pos- 
sess ; but it is no less true that the people 
of the United States have a comparative- 
ly modern history, which, in romantic de- 
tail and transcendent importance from 
the standpoint of human welfare, is with- 
out a parallel; and that they occupy a 
land which offers to those who can appre- 
ciate them the most exquisitely delicate 
and the most sublimely magnificent fea- 
tures of natural scenery. So far as these 
matters go, then, the attractions of the 
one continent may be roughly offset to 
the different attractions of the other. 

It is not in these things, therefore, 
that the source of American dissatisfac- 
tion with the land of the Stars and 
Stripes is found. We must look deeper 
to find its real origin, probing into mat- 
ters that are more subtle but more posi- 
tive in their enduring influence. 

One of the first discoveries that is al- 
ways made by Americans living abroa:|, 
is that life is far less wearing there than 
it is in their native land. There is less 
rush, less impatience, less fret and worry ; 
the whole social mechanism seems to hc 
more delicately adjusted and better lu- 
bricated. European business men are 
seen to make money, European univer- 
sity men, literary men and artists are 
found living in delightfully appointed 
homes, and yet all, business and profes- 
sional men. alike, notwithstanding their 
successful activity, have time to enjoy 
life, and are ever ready to give more time, 
more effort and more money than Amer- 
icans in the same walks of life feel able 
to devote, to a gracious hospitality. Te 
the American of cultivated instincts this 
delicately adjusted organization of Eu- 
ropean life is irresistibly attractive. 
There is a dignity and a sanity about it 
all which appeal to reason and to the 
best elements of our moral nature. 

Another of the subtle factors, which, 
in the ensemble, make up the restfulness 
and the charm of Europe, is the decent 
courtesy, the politeness of speech and. of 
demeanor, which, notwithstanding many 
exceptions, is immeasurably more com- 
mon in Europe, as a whole, than it is in 
the population of the United States. 
Probably few Americans that have trav- 
eled extensively in England or on the Eu- 


‘forget it.” 
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ropean continent have altogether es- 
caped rudeness or even insolence ; but, in 
general, from Caledonia to the Helles- 
pont, ‘one meets in all classes of society 
men and women who by instinct and by 
training are outwardly gracious, polite, 
respectful, in a word, civil, even when ir- 
wardly they are not sympathetic. Po- 
litical liberty in America has created a 
deplorable form of personal arrogance. 
Instead of formulating itself in the gra- 
cious and essentially Christian thought, 
“You are as good as I am,” democracy 
has suggested the egoistic expression, 
“T am as good as you are, and don’t you 
Many a plumber, gas fitter, 
carpenter and paper hanger would think 
himself “ abject” and unworthy of the 
inalienable rights conferred upon him by 
the Declaration of Independence, if he 
wiped his feet on your door-mat, or took 
his hat off his head when he stalks 
through your house. France as well as 
the United States isa Republic, but hap- 
pily no Frenchman has yet discovered 
that men would cease to be born free and 
equal if democracy did not studiously af- 
fect the manners of the bulldog. 

Allusion to the artisan brings to mind 
one remaining difference between Eu- 
rope and the land of the Stars and Stripes 
which ought to start a tingle of shame in 
all upright Americans. In Europe good 
workmanship, sound, honest, sincere 
workmanship, is still the rule. “ Jerry” 
building, “ shoddy,” “ clap-trap,” 
“scamping” are American words, and 
they, too, truthfully describe American 
facts. No one class in the community is 
wholly to blame for the dishonesty of 
much manual work in this country. Em- 
ployers may have set the example. We 
fear that this charge must be laid at their 
door. But the trades unions have been 
only too close imitators ; and now, as their 
own leaders confess, in the building 
trades and in some others, heavy pressure 
is brought to bear upon workmen who are 
overconscientious in the manner of doing 
their tasks, as well as upon those who are 
willing to work over time. 

‘For all shortcomings of American life 
in the particulars that have been enumer- 
ated, the explanation is to be found in 
an excessive individualism in our coun- 
try which has not yet been brought into 
due subordination to the social whole. In 
European life, no man thinks, or is per- 
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mitted to think, exclusively of his own 
interest. He cannot view his conduct, his 
business habits, his daily task, even his 
own home-making, exclusively from the 
egoistic standpoint. He must ask him- 
self what is demanded of him by the well- 
being of the community in which his lot 
is cast. It ail comes back to the injunc- 
tion of that shrewd social observer and 
devoted worker in the cause of human 
brotherhood, the great Apostle, who said : 
“Not looking each of you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the things 
of others.” Life in the land of the Stars 
and Stripes is full of glorious opportu- 
nity, full of magnificent and manly en- 
deavor, full of noblest promise for the 
future. But it is also wearying, often 
exasperating, because of our self-asser- 
tion, our exaggerated individualism, our 
unwillingness to subordinate egoistical 
ideas to harmonizing social standards 
and to the common good. European 
life, less rich in opportunity than ours, is 
harmonious, restful, abounding in re- 
fined and quiet charm, because, better 
than we, our European brethren obey the 
Christian law to regard also the things of 
others. Not in all things, indeed, but cer- 
tainly in this one, they have chosen the 
better part. Fe 


Is lt Peace? 


A GERMAN hygroscopic toy provides 
a private weather-bureau for every house. 
In wet weather a little man comes out 
from under his shelter, and in pleasant 
weather his wife emerges. The Chinese 
weather has again changed this week, 
very much for the better; but the Chi- 
nese woman who has made the bad 
weather, instead of coming out into view 
has unfortunately retired further into 
her secrecy. All other signs for peace 
are favorable, but the Dowager Empress 
has fled for security still further into the 
interior of the country. 

It was almost too much to hope that 
the Chinese Government would consent 
to the punishment of Prince Tuan, 
father of the heir-apparent, and of sev- 
eral of the other advisers and supporters 
of the Boxer massacres. But Russia and 
Li Hung Chang seem to have an under- 
standing with each other. When Ger- 
many demanded the punishment of these 
guilty men, and Russia made it clear to 
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the Chinese stateman that this was a 
necessary condition of peace, the word 
went to the fugitive court that it must 
be granted, and instantly the edict was 
issued. With this agreement Germany 
and all the other Powers are satisfied to 
carry .on negotiations for a final settle- 
ment with the Chinese plenipotentiaries, 
only assuring themselves that what has 
been promised will really be done. This 
needs careful watching, for the Chinese 
have a way of saying one thing for ap- 
pearance sake, and of doing another 
thing; and, further, they have the re- 
markable custom of finding or purchas- 
ing substitutes for the condemned. when 
it comes to a case of capital punishment. 
The Powers must know from their Min- 
isters that the right names are on the list 
of high culprits, that the punishments 
proposed are adequate, and that they are 
really inflicted. 

But why not include the Dowager Em- 
press in the list? Doubtless she is as 
guilty as any one; but the political fic- 
tion is always kept up that the king does 
no wrong; it is his advisers that are to 
blame; his person is inviolable. Fur- 
ther, it is necessary somewhat to “ save 
the face.” of the Chinese Government, or 
all will drop into anarchy. The Dow- 
ager Empress will have to retire and 
make way for the Emperor, but the Chi- 
nese people would never allow her suf- 
fer personal indignity. So she will be 
retired, and will live in palatial seclusion, 
to grieve herself away over the failure 
of the plot which she devised, or at least 
adopted, to expel the hated foreigners, 
and a more progressive man will hold the 
throne. 

Next week may easily see another turn 
of the Chinese weather bureau. If the 
Chinese court had obeyed the request 
from Li Hung Chang to return to Pe- 
king everything would have seemed as- 
sured; the good faith would have been 
proved. But they have retired farther 
into the interior, six hundred miles from 
Peking, where it would be almost or quite 
impossible for an expedition of the allies 
to follow them. This is far from reas- 
suring. We do not know what secret 
edicts may contradict those proclaimed 
for foreign consumption. We do not 
know whether Prince Tuan is really or 
only nominally degraded. It may be that 
he is yet in control, and that-new armies 
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are being mustered ; or it may be that the 
Empress means simply to retire to the 
ancient capital, and there set up her rule 
as of old over as much of the Empire as 
she can hold, and enter into a long con- 
flict with the outer barbarians. While 
the prospect is much more favorable than 
it has been at any time since the out- 
break, yet the clouds are by no means dis- 
sipated. 

China has a long story of hostility to 
foreigners, and those who cherish her 
traditions and abhor a change will not 
easily yield. In 877 A. D. 120,000 for- 
eigners were massacred ; in 1545 the Por-- 
tugttese were expelled ; after much blood- 
shed the Dutch were compelled to retire 
in 1662, twenty-five years after five ships 
of the British East India Company had 
been bombarded. A succession of such 
hostilities continued, that had no refer- 
ence to modern missions as an exciting 
cause. It will be a tremendous revolu- 
tion when China from the heart accepts 
modern civilization and welcomes, as 
Japan has done, the Occidental influence. 
The day has nearly come. The young 
Emperor was only a year or two ahead 
of his time. He has been one of the most 
notable living martyrs of a great patri- 
otism that history has ever recorded. 


ee) 
The Liberal Defeat. 


THE elections in England are virtual- 
ly decided, and the Liberals have suffered 
a marked defeat. It is really that rather 
than a Conservative victory. The re- 
sult at the polls is less a vote of confi- 
dence in Lord Salisbury, than a declara- 
tion of lack of confidence in his oppo- 
nents. Probably few except the most ar- 
dent Tories or most enthusiastic admir- 
ers of Mr. Chamberlain would give un- 
stinted approval to the conduct of the 
South African war, the Chinese question, 
European politics or internal affairs. On 
each question some of the most tren- 


chant criticisms have come from those 


who to-day are voting to support, the 
present Government. Just as soon as 
the decision is complete and the new 
Parliament assembles, it is more than 
probable that there will be some stern de- 
mands for explanation and possibly re- 
form in some departments. 

If we look for the explanation of the 
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situation, it appears primarily in the ab- 
solute disorganization of the. Liberal 
party. It has no policy, no leader. It 
stands for nothing. Its most prominent 
men are either practically at onc with 
the Conservatives in policy, jealous of 
each other, incompetent, or mere theo- 
rists and cranks. Lord Rosebery is as 
much an Imperialist as Lord Salisbury, 
perhaps more of one. Sir William Har- 
court is a disappointed man, who vents 
his spleen whenever he finds an opportu- 
nity, whether it be at the expense of the 
High Church party, the Colonial expan- 
sionists, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or anybody else, and his blows hit his 
own associates as sharply as they do his 
opponents. Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has shown that he cannot rise 
above mediocrity; while Mr. Labou- 
chére is practically the buffoon in pol- 
itics, holding his own only by virtue of 
an occasional sally into sober common 
sense. John Morley has dropped out. 
On the other hand, there is Mr. Cham- 
berlain, clear headed, incisive, deter- 
mined, the one man in England wh» 
knows exactly what he wants and is 
bound to have it. Even less in evidence, 
tho probably still more effective, is the 
Premier, holding the many lines of Eng- 
lish politics with a loose, almost cynical 
hand, yet so that the slightest movement 
serves only to strengthen his grip on 
them. There is Arthur Balfour, whose 
leadership in the House has already 
proved his ability. The result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

It is scarcely sufficient, however, to ex- 
plain the situation by these statements. 
The question naturally arises, How is it 
that the Liberal party, with its superb an- 
tecedents, has come into such a disorgan- 
ized condition? How is it that it has a'- 
lowed the Conservative party to appro- 
priate what was best in its own ideas and 
practically steal a march on it? The an- 
swer to this will be found in the peculiar 
character of the Gladstone régime. Mr. 
Gladstone was pre-eminently a man of 
ideas. He had an almost sublime disre- 
gard for facts. He evolved in his own 
study of natural conditions certain plans 
which represented the grandest ideal for 
the conduct of the Government. Unfor- 
tunately he was not always equally care- 
iul'to see whether his schemes were feasi- 
ble. The result was that very nearly 
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every one of the great schemes in which 
he led failed. His Egyptian policy re- 
sulted in the bombardment of Alexandria 
and the death of Gordon, and entailed 
the recent war in the Sudan. His South 
African policy has been reversed at ter- 
rible expense of life and treasure. His 
Home Rule Bill disintegrated his own 
party. Each was founded upon a grand 
conception of justice and right. Each 
failed because it ignored human nature. 
No political party can live without 
-high ideals. Equally it cannot live with- 
out political foresight. Mr. Gladstone 
as a leader had the former in a wonderful 
degree. He very much lacked the latter. 
So long as his marvelous personality 
continued he succeeded in holding his 
following. When he dropped the lines 
there was no one to take them up, and the 
party went to pieces for the time being. 
That this condition will continue we dc 
not believe. It is still the party of prin- 
ciple. The Conservatives are above all 
else opportunists. They have no com- 
prehensive plan, beyond the mere con- 
solidation of Empire, and that can never 
be more than a means to an end. What 
the Liberals need is a leader who, with 
Mr. Gladstone’s grand conception of 
what Great and Greater Britain may be 
in the development of the world, shall 
also be able to see more clearly than he 
did what is practicable, and be willing 
to strive first for that. He need not have 
- his wondrous personality. Such men do 
not come often. That very power is 
sometimes, was with him, a snare. He 
must work with men rather than dom- 
inate them. That such a leader wil! come 
we believe, and. then the Liberal party 
will assume again the position it had un- 
der Cobden and Bright and Gladstone. 


a 


Professor. Duffield’s Argument 
for Revision. 


PROFESSOR DUFFIELD very ably pre- 
sents to the presbyteries, now. consider- 
ing what they shall do with their Con- 
fession of Faith, the argument ‘for re- 
vision. His argument is perfectly con- 
vincing if you allow his. first premise, that 
the Presbyterian Church has, as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic—and he means that 
it must have it—its bond in a common 
faith formulated in a Confession, 
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Now is it clear that this is a necessary 
characteristic, or that the Church would 
cease to be Evangelical, or even Presby- 
terian, if it had no such bond of a 
common faith formulated in a Confes- 
sion? 

That which makes that Church Pres- 
byterian is implied in its name; it is gov- 
erned on the Presbyterian, or delegate, 
plan. Each local church is governed by 
its delegated session. Each group of 
churches is governed by its delegated 
presbytery; each group of presbyteries 
by its delegated synod; and all the synods 
by the delegated General Assembly..- It 
is the polity of the Church which gives 
it its name and its alliances. It unites in 
a Pan-Presbyterian Council with other 
denominations governed presbyterially ; 
not with any governed congregational- 
ly or episcopally. It may be a Calvinis- 
tic Church in its common faith, but it is 
not Calvinistic because it has a Calvinis- 
tic Creed; but it has a creed such as it is, 
because the Church is in faith such as it 
is. The creed does not preserve the - 
faith; and were there no creed the faith 
would be just the same. The Baptists 
have no creed and yet are more uniform 
in the type of their Evangelical and Cal- 
vinistic faith than are the Presbyterians. 

Professor Duffield gives “three dis- 
tinct uses of a Confession of Faith.” The 
first is “ to bear witness to what Presby- 
terians believe to be the truth.” But al- 
lowing that the Confession does this, in 
a measure, it is easier to tell what the 
Methodists believe, who have no Con- 
fession of Faith, than what the Presby- 
terians believe, who have one. The best 
witness, however, is the life of the be- 
lievers. Our Lord expressed it well: 
“ The works which I do, they bear wit- 
ness of me.” 

Professor Duffield’s second use of a 
Confession of Faith is, “ for the religious 
instruction of the members of the 
Church, including the children.” But 
probably not one minister in three, nor 
one church member in a hundred, nor one 
child in ten thousand, has ever read the 
Confession, much less been instructed 
in it. 

The third reason given by Professor 
Duffield is the real one, “ to secure sound- 
ness in the faith ’—that is, uniformity—- 
of office-bearers, especially the ministry ; 
but whether this uniformity is a use, or 
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a hindrance and a snare, may well be 
questioned. It certainly, as we have 
seen of late years, is a source of division 
and bitterness. 

Professor Duffield further says: 


“ Fidelity to the truth demands that the Con- 
fession of Faith of a Confessional Church 
should state as fully and accurately as pos- 
sible the actual faith of the Church.” 


This is precisely what it appears to us 
that it should not do. On the contrary, 
it should state, if it must state at all, in 
terms as loose and general as is the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture, erring rather 
on the side of meagerness than of full- 
ness, what is the Church’s faith, so that 
there may be much liberty of varying 
belief; and so that the current faith of 
the Church may be determined by cur- 
rent reverent study of the Word of God, 
and the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
rather than by the conclusions of men 
some three centuries ago. Why, for ex- 
ample, must it be Calvinistic? 

Yet if we assume, as does Professor 
Duffield, that the Presbyterian Church 
must be a Confessional Church, and 
that a Confession should be as full and 
accurate as possible, then his conclusion 
_ follows inevitably that there should 
be revision. He has shown that the po- 
sition of those who oppose any change 
is illogical and absurd. We would go 
further and say that it lacks transparent 
honesty. The Presbyterian Church has 
voted, by an overwhelming majority of 
its presbyteries, that it is not satisfied 
with its Confession of Faith, and it has 
indicated what are some of the changes 
desired. To fail to take the next step is 
to invite ridicule, if not contempt. The 
next step may be to patch up the old 
Confession, make it looser on election 
and stiffer on Scripture, add two or three 
chapters, and then bind it down again for 
another hundred years on the consciences 
of the “ office-bearers;” or it may be to 
put the long, old Confession away rev- 
erently in the museum of ecclesiastical 
history, and put in its place something 
short and general and devout, or nothing 
at all. We prefer the committal of it,, 
with sprinkling of earth, dust and ashes, 
to dignified desuetude rather than its 
fresh elaboration ; just where the Episco- 
palians have put the thirty-nine Articles; 
and we believe that Professor Duffield’s 
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argument, if we escape his premises, will 
equally favor that conclusion. 


2 
Work and Play. 


BuSHNELL undertook to demonstrate 
the harmony of work and play. Dr. 
Carlson says, “ There is one need of this 
age, to find amusement in occupation.” 
The young people must be trained in some 
way so that they shall be able to find 
pleasure in that which is profitable. The 
two must no longer be differentiated. 
We have gained this much that the school 
idea, which really lies at the bottom of 
social life, is no longer that study is a 
task, but study is a play and play is study. 
Can we not go farther, and in the after 
school years readjust our toil to the con- 
ception of pleasure? Is there a greater 
problem before us than to reconstruct 
our work, so as to infuse it with the pleas- 
ure of enjoyment; and our sports so as to 
put into them the element of the useful? 
We have differentiated play and work 
until their natural unity has lapsed into 
antagonism. Can the differentiated 
parts of our lives be brought to harmo- 
nize? A pominent educator says: 

“ There is no reason why a child need ever 
have a conception of doing a task while in- 
side the schoolhouse. There is no one use- 
ful study that does not involve intense inter- 
est and gladness. If you wish for a definition 
that shall completely cover the good teacher 
from the bad one, it would be this; that the 
good teacher is one who sees the joy that the 
pupil can derive from study; and the poor 
teacher is forever whipping up pupils who 
have no joy for their task.” 


He adds that: 


“Finding a pupil who was utterly misera- 
able over grammar I resolved to make an ex- 
periment. I would undertake to wake that 
boy to a love for grammar, a real delight in 
the study, and to find so much pleasure in it 
that it would match well with his outdoor 
games. I succeeded in doing it; and I believe 
that the dryest study when rightly taught is a 
fascination and amusement.” 

Agriculture especially affords a first 
rate field for making play of all sorts of 
work. This is, to be sure, exactly con- 
trary to the common conception of farm 
life. Those who read Hamlin Garland’s 
stories will have it that the farmer is a 
slave to vulgar drudgery, and that the 
farm wife necessarily is wearing herself 
out, without comfort or compensation. 
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The properly educated farmer, on the 
Mcontrary, is surrounded with all the ma- 
erial for making life, intellectually as 

ell as physically, delightful. About 
im and at hand is more that is fascinat- 
ing than you will find in the best college 
museum of sciences. Writes the culti- 
vator of ‘“‘ Nine Acres on the Hillside.” 


“My chief trouble is, that the days are 
too short for my games in botany, ento- 
mology, physiology, geology and ornithology. 
The fact is I am learning to get my 
eyes open, and my ears open, and to use 
all my senses. I find that I have been going 
on through life without seeing one-millionth 
that was under my eyes. Corn growing is 
ot the mere planting of selected grains, and 
the harvesting of eighty bushels to the acre. 
There are hundreds of intellectual questions 
all up and down the furrows of the corn field; 
and they are questions that the college pro- 
fessor will find it difficult to answer. The 
alert farmer has these problems before him, 
and he may work away at them side by side 
with his manual toil. In fact, I do not call 
that farming which consists merely in stirring 
the soil and raising ‘crops. I see no reason 
why such novel results as are worked out by 
Mr. Burbank in California cannot be worked 
out, to some extent, on every acre in the 
United States. Any intelligent farmer may 
create new varieties, either of cereals or of 
vegetables or of fruit. In this way the farm 
becomes the school; and I may even add that 
it becomes a church; for the agriculturist 
walks side by side with the creator.’ ” 


There is in such a man’s mind a har- 
mony, not only of play and work, but of 
play, work and religion. They become 
one life, one method. Luther’s maxim 
was, “‘ Laborare est orare;”’ and it was 
k foregleam of a truth which science is 
making possible in every field of labor. 
The kindergarten has done nothing 
more than to bring out of the garret a 
great and overlooked law of nature— 
hat is, that there really is no such thing 
ks play that does not involve rational 
hought, and that there is no such thing 
ks work that may not involve play. It 
kes advantage of the fact that the first 
hing a child does is to pick up what hap- 
pens to be about him, and to think of 
hese things—which is play. The scien- 
ist does the same thing, and nothing 
more, when he constructs a museum of 
rll the curious things that he can find in 
hature. Study and play are really one. 
But this harmony should not be con- 
ined to childhood. We need much more 
or adult life, the same correlation of la- 
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bor and pleasure. For the child we in- 
ject into play order, rhythm, utility. Can 
we not relieve the utilitarianism of adult 
work by infusing it with the spirit of 
play? It is just this thing which modern 
science is bringing about; and it is for 
this very reason that we insist that the 
sciences shall have a larger place in the 
curriculum of our schools. Science 
brings chemistry to the manufacturer, 
and to the farmer it opens all the de- 
partments of biology. Instead of be- 
ing a slave to his domestic animals, the 
agriculturist studies animal life; and so 
broadens his own life. Not a few farm 
homes already have the laboratory for 
the study of problems correlated to plant 
and animal life. We believe we shall 
see this adjustment general in the near 
future. Society moving along these 
lines may see foregleams of a peaceful 
solution of those problems which now 
agitate us, because work is work, and 
nothing else; while play belongs to the 
favored classes. ; 
& 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 


Ir was nothing more than a joke, noth- 
ing more than a mere pleasantry—that 
red-shirt campaign in North Carolina— 
so a reverend apologist gravely told our 
readers. No doubt it was hilarious sport 
to the prancing red-shirted young men 
who galloped over the country firing off 
their guns about the negro houses, but 
somehow the negroes themselves failed 
to see it so, and still fail. So dull are 
they to see the wit of it that they are 
leaving the State in such numbers that 
those who laughed now begin to look 
solemn; for how shall their cotton and 
corn be gathered if the harvesters have 
gone to Pennsylvania and New York? 
This is getting to be a very serious con- 
sideration in North Carolina. 

The Commissioners of Agriculture of 
all the Southern States have lately held 
their annual convention at Raleigh, and 
the Secretary of the convention, Mr. 
Royal David, writes to The Atlanta 
Journal that not less than six hundred 
negroes have left Raleigh alone. He 
says that the credulous negroes are leav- 
ing the State in large numbers ; that they 
“ think the North is not a grave yard, but 
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a land of open doors and great opportu- 
nities.” The farmers, he says, do not 
know where to get help to gather their 
crops. 

The leading paper in North Carolina is 
the Charlotte Daily Observer, and it 
says: 


“The negro is a failure as a voter, but he 
has his uses as a farm laborer, and there is 
no doubt that the farmers in some sections of 
the State are sorely put to it for help to pick 
their cotton crops. It is right to exclude these 
people from the ballot, but it is suicidal to 
drive them, by bad treatment, out of the 
State.” 


But how can they be excluded from the 
ballot without “bad treatment? ” 

The Raleigh Post takes up the same 
sad song. It gives the farmers’ com- 
plaint: 


“Tt is impossible to get labor to pick the 
cotton or pull the fodder now ready. In all 
earnestness, the farmers of Eastern Carolina 
are in distress on account of the exodus of 
the labor. The attempted revival of this race 
issue, the threat that it will be continued, has 
sent thousands out of the State since August 
and caused many others to long to go, if not 
ready just yet to do so. And in the meantime 
the farmers are suffering for lack of labor— 
the labor of this very negro—and the best class 
of labor on earth for our Southern people— 
to save the crop after having cultivated it. 
; : If this exodus keeps on, these land 
owners and farmers will be in a worse condi- 
tion than they have been since the war, and 
will have no one to thank for it save the arrant 
demagogs, whose reckless imbecility is only 
equaled by their unblushing and selfish aspira- 
tions.’ 


The Raleigh Post comes down to solid, 
hard sense. It has adequately expressed 
the truth which only simpletons could 
have failed to see from the beginning. 
The organizers of the campaign to carry 
the last North Carolina election by ter- 
rorism and violence, the men who en- 
gineered the adoption of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment excluding negroes from 
the ballot, who would not allow Repub- 
lican or Populist speakers to be heard, or 
even to pass through Raleigh, were “ ar- 
rant demagogs,” and their conduct ex- 
hibited “ imbecility ” as “ reckless ” as it 
was “unblushing and selfish.” ,We ac- 
cept the words; they are not ours, but 
are the sober second thought of white 
men who were silenced during the cam- 
paign, but have now opened their eyes 
and found their tongues. Long may 
they see and speak. 
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The recent decision of the 
New York Court of Ap 
peals concerning removals 
in the civil service of that State was not 
wholly unexpected by prominent advo- 
cates of civil service reform, altho it was 
reached by reversing the decisions of two 
lower courts. The new civil service law 
of New York, the enactment of which 
was due largely to the efforts of Governor 
Roosevelt and the Civil Service Reform 
Association, has been regarded as a 
model jor statutes relating to this sub- 
ject. The law which was superseded by 
it, however, contained provisions requir- 
ing charges and a trial before removal 
from a place in the classified service, and 
these were not incorporated in the new 
statute, owing to strenuous opposition in 
the Legislature. But the new law em- 
powered the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion to make rules which should carry 
out the purpose of the act. One of these 
rules, made by the Municipal Commis- 
sion with the approval of the State Com- 
mission, is as follows: 


Civil Service 
Removals 


“To secure compliance with the provisions 
of the civil service law prohibiting removals 
because of political opinionsyor affiliations, no 
removal of any person in the classified civil 
service of the city of New York shall be valid 
unless and until a statement of the causes of 
such removal shall be filed with the Municipal 
Commission, and a copy of the same furnished 
to the person so sought to be removed, and 
until such person has been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to present an explanation in writing.” 


In the case of one Percival, a dockmas- 
ter, who was removed without charges, 
and who asked the courts to reinstate 
him, it is now finally decided that this 
rule is illegal because the making of tt 
was an exercise of legislative power 
which could not be delegated by the Leg- 
islature to a subordinate body. Thus the 
protection which the Commission it- 
tended to give has been withdrawn from 
several thousand employees, who are now 
exposed to summary removal without 4 
hearing. But that part of the law which 
governs appointments is not affected. 
‘When an employee is removed for polit 
ical reasons, the action is usually taken in 
order that a vacancy may be made fot 
some political friend of the appointing 
power; but the law concerning appoint 
ments prevents such an exchange. It's 


_much more important that admission to 


the service should be so effectively 
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guarded as it is in New York by this 
statute than that the power to remove 
should be severely restricted. 


os 


The fact that our county 
fairs have this year drawr 
more than usual attention, 
relatively to State fairs, and that town 
fairs have had even more surprising suc- 
cess, suggests that the drift toward con- 
centration has in it no substantial per- 
manence. The town and not the county 
or the State has been for hundreds of 
years the unit of Anglo-Saxon life. It 
came over to England from Jutland, well 
established as the factor for State and na- 
tion building. It crossed the Atlantic to 
New England, not in the least weakened. 
Why shall it be overlooked at the present 
day? In the rush of pioneering the town 
was able always and everywhere to hold 
its own as the ready unit for social or- 
ganization. It has gone from Massa- 
chusetts Bay to Oregon ; and wherever in 
the South it was supplanted, it was to the 
detriment of the people. Jefferson said 
that one of the things that Virginia 
needed for growth and prosperity was 
the township. It is interesting to note 
that, from Massachusetts to the mid- 
west, the district school is passing out for 
the re-establishment of town schools ; and 
now Home Week is one more revival of 
town action. It is not impossible that 
New England will once more see its town: 
churches as well as its town schools. 
These, supported by the town, for the 
common good, in place of sectarian ri- 
valry ending in the decadence of a dozen 
independent churches and the dearth of 
religion, might be a step in the right di- 
rection. At least we may revive the an- 
nual industrial exhibition—the competi- 
tive show of corn, cattle and flowers, and 
of domestic handiwork. Nineteen hun- 
dred has had no more successful exhibi- 
tions of industrialism than the town fairs 
of New England and New York. 


st 


Towns and 
Fairs 


The Future of ‘It is not a very hopeful: 


outlook for Galveston 
which is presented by 
W. J. McGee, long serving with the 
United States Geological Survey in 
charge of the Coastal Division. In the 
October niimber of. that admirable jour- 


Galveston 
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nal, the National Geographic Magazine, 
Mr. McGee tells us that Galveston is 
built on sand, at least half a mile deep 
before one reaches solid rock. Either a 
key or a bar runs along the whole Texas 
coast, and this is built by the waves of 
the ordinary hurricanes. The elongated 
key on which the city of Galveston stood 
was a natural storm record, and the 
phenomenal storms, which occur once in 
centuries perhaps, do less in building 
than in breaking down these barriers. 
But a very important point for the future 
outlook is the gradual subsidence of the 
coast. Where there is now a bar there 
was formerly a key, and the keys will be- 
come bars by the gradual sinking of the 
coast at the rate of not less than two feet, 
possibly five feet, in a century. Of all 
localities on the Gulf coast Galveston is 
the most exposed. To the north the is- 
land keys have been submerged, and this 
is the last of the great natural embank- 
ments on the west coast remaining above 
water, and hence is open to a wider range 
of gales than any other, where contact 
comes between the opposing forces of 
land subsidence on the one hand and 
wave building on the other, and where it 
is bound to be overwhelmed by the great 
forces of nature. Where the geologist 
leaves the problem with this dark outlook 
the engineer must take it up, as has been 
done in Holland. The permanence of the 
island can be secured even against the 
most phenomenal storms.by suitable em- 
bankments, and this we presume will not 
be neglected, otherwise Galveston has 
but a century or two of possible survival. 


Js 


In passing resolutions 
and condemning the dis- 
Mansfield, O. courtesies shown to 
Governor Roosevelt and his party at Vic- 
tor, Col., the local Democrats added the 
following, which is curious enough: 


Victor, Col. 


“ Resolved, That we also deplore the folly 
that induced the Republicans of Colorado to 
provoke disorder by bringing Governor Roose- 
velt to this city under the auspices of the cor- 
dially detested traitor and renegade, Senator 
Edward O. Wolcott.” 


Senator Wolcott has a perfect right to 
speak where he pleases in Colorado or 
anywhere else; and by going to speak 
anywhere he does not thereby provoke 
disorder, unless the people are disorder- 
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ly and riotous, in which case the fault is 
not his, but theirs. This is the same 
worthless apology that is made at Mans- 
field, Ohio, week after week in defense 
of the lawless officers of law, who re- 
fuse to allow preachers of the Zion sect 
to land from the trains. They say that it 
“ would provoke disorder.” Their busi- 
ness is to suppress disorder, and to give 
every man his rights. We are glad that 
the First Baptist Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, has passed resolutions vigorously 
denouncing these riders and appealing to 
the Governor to protect those whose 
whose teachings they disapprove. 


ad 


In view of the criticisms passed by 
Continental papers on Lord Roberts’s 
proclamation in South Africa, much in- 
terest attaches to the Russian proclama- 
tions in Manchuria. One of these after 
reciting the appalling fate of Blago- 
vestchensk, and affirming that no Man- 
chu will ever dare to return to that place, 
counsels the people of the villages not to 
make the slightest resistance. 

“The Russians will soon enter all your 
towns and villages, and this is my solemn 
word. Do not fire upon us or cause harm to 
cur troops or to peaceful workmen engaged 
on the railway, and then we will not touch you 
with our fingers, and you can continue to live 
in peace and quietness on your fields as here- 
tofore; but wo betide any one who dares to 
shoot at or otherwise injure a Russian. His 
village or town shall be burnt to the ground 
and not one of its inhabitants left alive. There- 
fore I again warn you to remain in your 
homes, live quietly as before, and go on with 
your work. The Russian Czar loves those 
who obey him. Turn a deaf ear to evil coun- 
selors who urge you to fight with us. They 
are your enemies and will bring you to ruin 
and death. Wo be unto you if you do other- 
wise than as we command you!” 


& 

The announcement from Japan that 
the Tamagate Cabinet has resigned, and 
that Count Ito has been summoned to 
form a new Government, is significant of 
the changes that are taking place, and 
mostly for the better. Count Ito’s new 
party will now have an opportunity to 
show how strong it is, and whether its 
practical conduct of politics will bé equal 
to its theoretical statement. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is practically no opposi- 
tion, for Count Okuma, who is the head 
of the other party, announces himself as 
heartily in sympathy with Count Ito’s 
ideas, and the strong Progressionist men 
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have gone over bodily to the new Consti- 
tutional party. 


The French Consul-General at Shang- 
hai, from reports which have reached 
him, estimates the number of Roman 
Catholic converts massacred in the sin- 
gle province of Chihli, to reach the ap- 
palling total of ten thousand, and to these 
must be added not less than four thou- 
sand Protestant native Christians. When 
it is remembered that the imperial de- 
crees and the proclamations of local offi- 
cials promised that if the Christians 
would recant their lives would be spared, 
people may as well cease asking the ques- 
tion, “ Are there any native Christians in 
China?” Rice Christians do not hold 


their faith quite so firmly. 
Yad 


Cardinal Gibbons well says, in a 
weighty article which we publish this 
week, that “strikes are aggressive and 
destructive,” while “ arbitration is con- 
ciliatory and constructive; ” that the re- 
sult in a strike “is determined by the 
weight of the purse,” while the result of 
arbitration depends “on the weight of 
the argument.” A strike is war ; and the 
question is, Which side can afford to fight 
the longest? This is a barbaric way of 
settling a question. First, public senti- 
ment will demand arbitration ; and, later, 
law will require it. 


The Japanese, some of them at least, 
are clear sighted. One of their journals 
calls for larger contributions to the In- 
dian Famine Relief Fund, and wonders 
why the Buddhists do not take it up. It 
considers it an anomaly that an avowed 
charitable organization should spend 
large sums of money in bringing relics 
from Siam, while neighboring millions 
of followers of Sakya Muni are perish- 
ing from hunger. 


America has no monopoly of unique 
election arguments. In England the 
Primrose League issued a circular show- 
ing that 33,836 more marriages occurred 
in the four years of Conservative admin- 
istration than in the previous correspond- 
ing period of Liberal rule. 

x 

For the first time since our issue of 
August 10th, 1899, we have no Survey 
note on South Africa. The war is over. 
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INSURANCE. 


Is This What You Want? 


WE are asked to say something of the 
Old Wayne Mutual Life, an assessment 
society in Indiana. Referring to the 
leaflet accompanying the request, we find 
that the society was incorporated March 
22d, 1883, and has had “eighteen years’ 
successful business experience.” This 
is treating the facts of arithmetic some- 
what elastically (for the leaflet can- 
not have been issued later than August 
Ist), and the successful business can 
hardly have begun so early as the incor- 
poration date; but the assessment so- 
cieties have a way of their own when 
they come to arithmetic. We observe a 
statement that “no personal liability of 
the policyholder is incurred, payments of 
premiums being purely voluntary, with 
no power reserved by company to en- 
force their collection.” This may be 


quite correct, and the statement is made 
for the purpose of encouraging men to 
come in, as it is only a variation of the 
old catch-phrase, “ Pay as you go, stop 


when you choose, get what you pay for.” 
The plea is good as far as it is meant to 
go, but not good as far as it does go, for 
it goes too far. The privilege of de- 
parture at will loses all value when all 
members have it equally, and it converts 
the insurance into a rope of sand. 

“No power reserved to enforce their 
collection.” No insurance company has 
such power against the member’s con- 
sent. The option rests with the member. 
If the renewal premium is tendered 
when or before due, a life insurance com- 
pany cannot refuse it, but there is no 
power of coercion upon the member ex- 
cept so far as the fear of complete or 
partial forfeiture may be such. Former- 
ly forfeiture was absolute and complete, 
and over against the doctrine that the en- 
tire reserve and surplus of the member 
(being the unconsumed sum of his pay- 
ments, with their interest) is his prop- 
erty, to leave or withdraw, set this: Such 
aright of withdrawal would utterly de- 
stroy life insurance by breaking down all 
cohesion in the bond. It would then 
become exactly what the strict post mor- 
tem assessment scheme is, a rope of sand. 
The members might stay, and continue 
their payments, or they might not. Who- 


ever did'so would do it with the knowl- 
edge that he had no guaranty that the 
rest would. Those who went would be 
the youngest and stfongest ; the aged and 
feeble would stay. The old-line level- 
premium is very harsh, is it not? It has 
often been denounced as such; but after 
the alleged harshness is taken out what 
would be left? 

Referring back to the leaflet, we find 
that if any fraudulent statements were 
made in the application, or “ any material 
facts concerning the bodily health or con- 
dition of the insured were concealed or 
not mentioned then the policy is void.” 
As to this we remark only that an easy 
provision is thus made for subsequently 
setting up that some material fact had 
been * not mentioned.” The next para- 
graph tells us that if the age has been 
misrepresented the policy becomes void 
and all money paid on it forfeited. This 
is forfeiture, indeed. The harsh level- 
premium companies merely require a 
man to make good the error—that is, if 
he called himself 30 and is found to have 
been 33, his insurance is reduced to what 
the actual premium would have made it 
at the proper age; the Old Wayne pro- 
poses to deprive him of everything. 

The insurance also, such as it is, does 
not take effect immediately. If a man 
dies within the first six months, twice 
the premium is paid back; if between six 
and twelve months, one-half the sum in- 
sured is payable. 

The letter inclosing the leaflet states 
that the New York Superintendent re- 
cently declared the Old Wayne, in his 
opinion, thoroughly irresponsible. That 
it has not been admitted to this State, and 
is not lawfully operating here we know, 
and therein is condemnation enough. 


rad 


WHEN the conditions change so as 
to make the existing selling price in- 
adequate, that price rises until the equilib- 
rium is restored, or, failing that, the 
business is discontinued as unprofitable. 
This is the case ordinarily, but fire insur- 
ance forms a singular exception, the 
rather common practice there being to 
continue the losing process, in unreason- 
ing hope of a turn for the better, until 
liquidation is compulsory. The stock- 
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holders are the governing proprietors, 
but so long as they get “the usual div- 
idend ” they seem disinclined to go into 
particulars, illustrating the willingness in 
human nature to enjoy comfort without 
taking trouble about one’s title to it. A 
contemporary makes the rather striking 
suggestion that the stockholders arise in 
just wrath and turn out the officers for 
violating the laws of business by writing 
at inadequate rates, also letting the fact 
become known, for the encouragement 
of others. This would not be quite fair, 
because the stockholders also are guilty, 
having demanded the dividend, as a con- 
dition precedent to approval; but it 
would be entirely fair and wholesome if 
the stockholders should discover that 
dividends are not necessarily earned and 
do not prove the condition of things to 
be lovely. Suppose stockholders should 
serve notices that hereafter an analyzed 
statement of affairs must be submitted 
before the annual meeting, that no un- 
earned dividend is wanted, and that of- 
ficers who do an unprofitable business 
will be expected to make a satisfactory 
explanation? 
a 

....1n life insurance, because the ulti- 
mate loss in every case is total, it is pos- 
sible to determine exactly the average 
rate of progress toward such total loss 
and therefore exactly what provision 
must be made for reserve, which is in- 
vested portions of current receipts. On 
the other hand, it is not possible to fore- 
see loss requirements precisely in other 
fields of insurance, but, since it is plain 
that not all premiums can be regarded as 
earnings, there must be some line of sep- 
aration used. It is therefore assumed 
that one-half the premiums in fire insur- 
ance will be consumed, this being treated 
as unearned and liability. But in fidelity 
and surety insurance, as is pointed out by 
the Fidelity and Casualty Co. in its com- 
pany paper, there is the peculiarity that 
the event which creates the loss is not 
known immediately. A bank cashier un- 
der bond may, during the first year or 
two, or even during the first half year, 
steal enough to absorb the amount of the 
bond and yet.be able to keep the fact hid- 
den; the funds of the bonding company 
may thus be undermined to that extent, 
and yet it may be under a temporary be- 
lief of prosperity. The rule should there- 
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fore be to hold the entire premium in re- 
serve until the end of the liability term, 
and, altho this would be severe upon the 
companies as respects surplus showing, it 
is safe. So argues the company’s jour- 
nal, and, while there may not be sufficient 
reason to make this the statutory rule, it 
certainly suggests a good standard for 
voluntary following. 


__..++The affair of the late Traders’ 
Fire, which was the successor of the 
Lloyds of the same name, which was 
founded (if it can truthfully be said 
to have had a foundation) by a journal- 
ist who did not pretend to know any- 
thing about underwriting, is a scandal 
which demands investigation and pun- 
ishment. The statement made to Al- 
bany at the end of 1899 proves to have 
been false almost beyond parallel. Ap- 
proximately speaking, cash on hand and 
amount due from agents were doubled, 
and, on the other side of the account, 
reserve liability and amount due for re- 
insurance and unpaid losses were halved, 
the result being to convert a real total 
impairment of capital into a pretended 
surplus of moderate size., The State of- 
ficials at Albany cannot be held to any 
superhuman foresight, but it is not un- 
reasonable to say that they ought at least 
to keep an ear at the ground and get 
somewhat earlier information than can 
be had by reading the morning journals. 
So it is not to the credit of official super- 
vision that they came on the ground, as 
in many cases before, after the explosion, 
their attention being apparently invited 
by the announced fact that the North 
British had repudiated a reinsurance con- 
tract made with the Traders’ because 
the contract payments had not been met. 
For the fraud and the incidental perjury 
involved there is nobody found yet to 
admit responsibility. The officers whe 
swore to the false statement did not 
know; somebcdy else made it up, and 
they supposed it was right. The Emi- 
nent Citizen—exceedingly eminent hewas 
—whose name on the Board of Directors 
had been a useful advertisement, also 
knew nothing; he is sorry, but he, too, 
supposed. The Grand Jury room is the 
present place of inquiry, but experience 
does not justify any strong belief that 
the wicked somebody who did the wrong 
and deceived so many good men will be 
traced out and punished. 
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FINANCIAL, 


The Bankers’ Convention. 


THE number of prominent bank of- 
ficers in attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in Richmond last week was unusual- 
ly large. Important banks which have 
sometimes been represented by minor of- 
ficers sent this year their officers of great- 
est power and _ responsibility. Alvah 
Trowbridge, of this city, President of 
the North American Trust Company, was 
elected President to succeed Walker Hill, 
of St. Louis, who did not desire another 
term. The new Vice-President, filling the 
vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr. 
Trowbridge, is Myron T. Herrick, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Society for Sav- 
ings, who had been Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Col. James R. 
Branch, Secretary, and George M. Rey- 
nolds, Treasurer, were re-elected. Next 
year’s convention will be held in Buffalo 
or Milwaukee. 

The brief statements from members as 
to the condition of business showed 
financial improvement in all parts of the 
country. Several interesting papers were 
read. The one prepared by Ellis H. Rob- 
certs, Treasurer of the United States, on 
“ The Treasury and the Money Market,”’ 
was mainly historical, dealing with the 
experiments in Government banking that 
preceded the establishment of the inde- 
pendent treasury in 1846, the methods 
which have since prevailed, the distribu- 
tion of the Treasury’s idle funds in the 
banks in recent years, the accumulation 
of gold, and the growth of the nation in 
exports, manufactures, and wealth. The 
present internal revenue law was consid- 
ered, with special reference to the taxes 
on banks, in an interesting paper bv Al- 
fred C. Barnes, President of the Astor 
Place Bank in this city. The subject of 
a paper read by Charles A. Conant, 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, was “ The 
linancial Future of the United States.” 
Mr. Conant reviewed the recent extraor- 
dinary financial development of the coun- 
try, pointing to the enormous growth of 
exports, the consequent establishment of 


credit abroad and accumulation of funds 
at home, our recent loans to European 
borrowers, and the great prominence and 
promise of New York as a financial cen- 
ter. We should give to our standard of 
value, he said, that permanence which 
has been an important cause of London’s 
predominance in the world of finance, if 
we desire to take full advantage of our 
opportunities and to enable this country 
to compete for the control of the ex- 
changes of the world. We should also 
avoid the heavy taxation or foolish re- 
striction of exchange trading from which 
the financial markets of Paris and Ber- 
lin have suffered in the last few years. 
We take the following from his remarks 
about the financial power of this city: 


“The ability of New York to find invest- 
ments abroad for American earnings or to at- 
tract foreign capital to American investments 
is a distinct factor in raising the rate of profit 
and the earnings of all Americans, whether 
they toil under the burning sun of the South- 
ern cotton field, run the engines which drag 
long trains of American products from the 
prairie to the ocean, or clip coupons in a New- 
port villa. The ability to place capital abroad, 
to find markets for American products beyond 
our own shores, to extend credit on the lowest 
terms to all American manufacturers and mer- 
chants—all these powers, developed to the 
finest shade of superiority over foreign .com- 
petitors, mean a wider field of employment for 
labor, a larger fund of American earnings to 
divide between the laborer and his employer, 
larger profits for American bankers, and a 
more rapid and satisfying progress for the 
whole country as well as for New York as its 


chief city.” 

Among the other papers was one on 
“ Public Opinion and the Banks,” by J. 
A. S. Pollard, of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
who discussed the popular’ prejudice 
against banks and banking in some parts 
of the land, the causes of it, and the qual- 
ities which bankers should possess. It 
was true, he said, that the banks were the 
agents of “the money power,” but this 
“money power” was the power of the 
people who had deposited their savings 
in the banks or invested them in bank 
stock. Masayaski Takaki spoke con- 
cerning the financial relations of the 
United States and Japan. ‘“ Now that 
you are in the Philippines,” said he, “we 
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are nearer to you than ever before. All 
that you need is a correct understand- 
ing of Japan’s financial system. We can 
offer you profitable opportunities for in- 
vestments.” The trust company section 
held a separate meeting, at which near- 
ly every State was represented. Among 
the papers read before this meeting was 
one on “ The Proper Conservative At- 
titude of Trust Companies Toward Cor- 
porate Enterprises,” by President Borne, 
of the Colonial Trust Company in New 
York. The Association tabled, after long 
discussion, a resolution in favor of the 
Lodge bill for the reorganization of the 
Consular service, but approved the prop- 
osition for a Federal Department of Com- 
merce and Industries. The oldest dele- 
gate present was N. B. Van Slyke, of 
Wisconsin, who moved, at a meeting of 
bankers in Saratogatwenty-five years ago, 
the appointment of the committee which 
formed the Association, and -who after- 
ward urged the formation of the “ Pro- 
tective Committee,” which has been re- 
markably successful in running down 
forgers and thieves. 


‘SK 
Financial Items 


TueE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has recently ordered 9,000 
cars, the cost of which will be $7,685,000. 


....George F. Baker, president of the 
First National Bank in this city, has been 
elected president of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association. 


....Lhe increase in the money order 
business for the last fiscal year was 14 
per cent., the largest thus far recorded in 
the history of the postal service. 


...-An English syndicate completed 
contracts last week for 750,000 tons of 
Alabama coal, to be delivered during the 
coming two years at a Gulf port. 


....The agricultural section of the 
German Tariff Commission has agreed 
that the minimum duties on wheat and 
rye shall be 80 marks and 65 marks, re- 
spectively, per metric ton. This duty on 
wheat is equivalent to 50 cents a bushel. 


,...Since the beginning of the war in 
South Africa 15,000 horses and 42,000 
mules have been shipped to Cape Town 


The Independent 


from New Orleans. For these and for 
large quantities of forage and other sup- 
plies the British Government has ex- 
pended in New Orleans and Texas about 
$10,000,000. 


.... The annual report of the Erie 
Railroad Company shows that out of 
$38,293,031 of gross revenue the net in- 
come from operation was $9,844,426, and 
that after the payment of interest and 
rentals the remainder was $1,663,430. 
The volume of freight carried increased 
8 per cent., and there was an increase of 
8% per cent. in passenger traffic. 


....lhe dividends paid in the nine 
months ending on September 30th by 
eighty-nine metal mining companies from 
which reports have been received by the 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
amounted to $33,763,838. Nearly one- 
half of this total was paid by four cop- 
per-mining companies, Calumet and 
Hecla leading with $5,000,000. 


.... There have been since March 14th, 
the date of the enactment of the new fi- 
nancial iaw, and up to September 22d, 
471 approved applications for new na- 
tional bank charters; but 115 of these 
banks, having a capital of $50,000 or 
more, might have been organized under 
the old law. The aggregate capital of the 
356 small banks (of which 229 have al- 
ready been organized) is $9,168,000, al- 
most all of them having the minimum 
capital of $25,000. Altho a majority of 
the new small banks are situated in the 
Northern States (Iowa, Minnesota, II- 
linois, Ohio and Pennsylvania having 
147 of them), it is noticeable that a con- 
siderable number are in the South, and 
that many are in the Southwest, Texas 
having 34, Oklahoma 18, and Indian Ter- 
ritory II. 


... Dividends and coupons: 

United States Rubber Co. (Preferred), 2 per 
cent., payable Oct. 15. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. Railway (Adjustment 
Bonds), 4 per cent., payable Nov. 1. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable Nov. 1. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co. (Common), % 
per cent., payable Nov. 1. 


....Sales of bank stocks during the 
past week were: 
Butchers and Drovers’. 8834 | Hanover 
CUHY ste wsce-s v2 chaciacd 330 
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